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THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


oo. truth there may be in some of Mr. 
DisRaEui’s remarks in the debate of Monday, the 
people of England will approve more of a barren demonstra- 


. tion in favour of Italy than of a protest against interference 


which was only more guarded than Sir Jonn WaAtsn’s inso- 
lently candid avowal of sympathy with tyranny. No friend 
to the good cause would dwell in detail on the difficulties and 
doubts which may restrain the French Government from that 
hearty co-operation without which England can do little or 
nothing. Mr. Disraett might be speaking from an Austrian 
brief when he holds up secret societies as insuperable obstacles 
to constitutional freedom. Gop forbid, as Mr. Mines honestly 
exclaimed, that men should not conspire against oppression 
in secret, when they are prevented by force from remon- 
strating aloud! There are no secret societies in England ; 
and even in the United States, the badges and watchwords 
of the Know-nothing Association have disappeared amidst 
universal ridicule. Foreign tyrants have no right to found 
an argument for themselves on the concealment which they 
enforce, whatever may be its dangers or inconvenience. It 
would have been more prudent in Mr. DisraEtt to have con- 
fined himself to the doctrine of non-interference quand méme. 
Yet, although it may be plausibly argued that States are not 
responsible for the crimes of their neighbours, an armed 
intervention in Naples would be perfectly accordant with 
justice, if it were expedient and practicable. No statesman 
need be alarmed by the demand that the same principle 
should be consistently enforced against Russia and Austria. 
A duty within reach is not to be neglected because it may 
be impossible to redress a distant wrong. It is clearly 
impossible to relieve the exiles of Siberia, but it would by no 
means be as difficult a task to unlock the dungeons of Procida. 
The difference between « prudent interference and a wild 
crusade can only be measured by circumstances. 

It is admitted on all hands that England can at present 
only act for the benefit of Italy in concert with France. 
Roman Catholic States might naturally take offence at the 
single-handed intervention of a Protestant Power in the 
affairs of Rome ; nor is it possible to urge the evacuation of 
the Legations by Austria, as long as a French division 
occupies the Papal capital. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the Emperor Naporezon will feel greatly flattered by the sug- 
gestion that his remonstrances are hypocritical, and that his 
own power of action is crippled by the secret societies. The 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs first brought the subject 
of Italy formally before the Paris Congress; and if Lord 
CLARENDON’s response was more positive and specific than the 
suggestion of his colleague, it was never doubted that the 
Western Plenipotentiaries had concerted their proposals 
beforehand. Count WaLewskI must either have had a mean- 
ing in his language, or have desired to create the belief that 
he had a meaning. In either case, his Government is liable 
to the charge which has been urged against the English 
Minister, of exciting the hopes of the Italian people; but it is 
not yet certain that they have been excited in vain. 

Lord Joun Russe.t’s speech only differed from Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S by the distinction between the freedom of a non- 
official member and the responsibility of Government. In 
substance, both agreed that interference in the affairs of Italy 
sa remote, but possible, contingency. Mr. Disraett, indeed, 
could not collect from the statement of the Premrer that 
anything was done or intended which justified the protocols 
of Paris ; but the consequences of a political manifesto are 
not necessarily exhausted in three months. The important 
question is, whether the Italian cause has been promoted by 
the declaration that England and France desire the redress 
of intolerable wrongs. Even if nothing else has been done, the 
greatest Continental Power has been induced to pledge itself 


to the side of justice and of national independence. The 
evacuation of the Roman provinces is contemplated as a 
probable event, and the alliance of the Western Powers has 
even led Austria to remonstrate against the dangerous vil- 
lanies of Naples. The friends of despotism are always 
eloquent when they denounce the cruelty of exciting empty 
hopes in oppressed populations. Italian patriots, on the other 
hand, although they may wish in vain for active assistance, 
welcome the unanimous sympathy of England, and the more 
cautious encouragement which proceeds from the Govern- 
ment of France. Good will is more likely than indifference 
to produce good deeds ; and the poetry of politics may some 
time translate itself into practical prose. 

The history of Europe is not ended. New complications 
will produce occasions for the exercise of influence, if not 
for interference ; and the protests which waste themselves 
for the time against established abuses may soon become 
authoritative declarations against infringements of vested 
rights. The caprice or resipiscence of a petty potentate 
converts Austrian occupation into a lawless invasion, and it 
is easier to insist on the observance of a positive law than 
to enforce the moral obligations of clemency and justice. 
An expectant but unchangeable resolution on the part of 
England and France will outlive the casual obstacles 
which may, for the moment, impede its operation; and 
assuredly the state of Naples is not more desperate 
because the first remonstrances of the Western Powers have 
failed to produce an immediate effect. The persecutor of 
Porrro wiil share Mr. Disraewt’s disappointment at the 
vague official answer extracted by Lord Jonn Russet. 
Knowing the unanimous feeling of England, the King of 
Nap ies must remain in doubt whether the impending pu- 
nishment of his crimes is near or remote. Seven years ago, 
he found in the most powerful English journal the eager 
advocate of his tyranny ; but in the interval, the sycophants 
of despotism on this side the Channel have, for the most part, 
been converted or silenced. Mr. DisRar“t wraps up his 
dogmas of non-interference in safe generalities, and the 
House of Commons can produce no more eminent admirer of 
Austrian politics than the harmless member for Radnorshire. 

The English Government will exercise a wise discretion in 
abstaining from forward interference with the affairs of 
Rome. So long as the Roman Catholic Powers feel or pro- 
fess devotion to the Holy See, it is not desirable to give bad 
administration the excuse of resisting heretical intrusion. 
Different opinions may be entertained as to the relation 
between the Popr’s temporal sovereignty and his spiritual 
supremacy ; but Protestant statesmen will never be supposed 
by the world to be sincere in their desire to strengthen the 
ecclesiastical dominion of Rome. France and Austria, 
however, may find in their own history abundant. prece- 
dents for reconciling pressure or coercion with the most 
reverent orthodoxy. Ciement VII. was prisoner to the 
Catholic King and Roman Emperor ; and Pius VII. was 
prisoner to the professed successor of CHARLEMAGNE, who 
had _ re-established Catholicism in France. All that 
England can do is to encourage the Pope in any efforts 
which he may make to improve the administration of his 
dominions, and to relieve himself from foreign protection. 
The time may come when an alliance between Rome and 
Sardinia will permanently relieve the Sovereign Pontiff 
from the burden of Transalpine patronage. 

The inconsistency which may be pointed out between the 
opinions expressed in the English Parliament and the 
national inaction, must not be too severely scrutinised. Dis- 
cussion, which forms the indispensable machinery of a free 
Constitution, will sometimes transcend its original limits, and 
those who are required to declare their opinions on 
all domestic transactions will occasionally utter truths 
which may admit of no immediate application. 
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Foreign Governments may, at their own pleasure and at 
their own risk, disregard the intimation that the moral 
sense of England is profoundly shocked with the condition 
of a part of Italy; vet they are well aware that, in the long 
run, the policy of Downing-street is always the exponent of 
the national feeling. The Russian war, which was forced 
upon statesmen of all parties, may teach a useful lesson to 
diplomatists. It is certain that the influence of England 
will in no case be employed against Italian liberty—it is at 
least uncertain that active measures may not be taken 
against the grosser violations of right. Events will show 
whether the protocols of Paris lead to any tangible result. 
When the declarations of the Western Powers were 
demanded by the Piedmontese plenipotentiary, it would 
have been difficult either to repudiate his claim, or to dis- 
pute his discretion. The Sardinian army was sent to the 
Crimea to conquer the support of the Western Powers and 
the respect of Europe, and the unavoidable disappoint- 
ment of an unexpected peace deserved the compensation of 
some friendly words, It is reasonable to assume that the 
Italians understand, as well as ourselves, the extent and 
character of the obligations incurred by England and France ; 
aad it is highly improbable that any premature disturbance 
will frustrate the efforts of their well-wishers, 


THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


(- Saturday half-holiday question is one which, of all 
others, the conductors of the Saturday Review are, it 
may be said, least qualified to discuss. Saturday is, at any 
rate, our whole holiday. Anti-Sabbatarians in theory, we 
certainly Judaize in practice. As we are not, therefore, 
likely to experience the advantages of the social reform 
now so much talked about, we are in a position to treat the 
subject with entire impartiality. And let us remark, at the 
outset, that its prominence at the present moment has to be 
accounted for. 
and while the object has certainly much antecedently to 
recommend it, the zeal of many of its advocates is matter for 
surprise, because the religionists who are just now active 
in its favour have not hitherto shown any special activity 
in furthering the amusements of the people. Moreover, it 
is but recently that the society which has lately held a 
meeting on the subject, over which Lord Srantey ably 
presided, has inscribed the Saturday half-holiday on its 
banners. That body is, in fact, the Early Closing Associa- 
tion. One of its objects explains itself, and the other 
was to induce employers to pay their wages on some other 
day than Saturday. The avowed and salutary aim of this 
proposal was to secure the Sunday to the poor man. The 
Association was mainly conducted by philanthropic persons 
conscientiously opposed to Sunday labour—a sentiment, 
however, which is quite compatible with the advocacy of 
Sunday recreation. The Saturday half-holiday. on the other 
hand, is the project chiefly, though not ostensibly, of the 
Sabbatarian party. While the opponents of Sunday labour 
are distinguished by their opposition to the Saturday- 
night payment of wages, the Sabbatarians, as such, are 
the chief advocates of the half-holiday; and they have 
shown much adroitness in securing as their chairman Lord 
Sranuey, who has effectively signalized himself in favour of 
Sunday amusements. 

The Saturday half-holiday, however desirable in itself, is, 
in too many quarters, a mere stalking-horse of the Sabba- 
tarians. When pressed with the argument that all men 
require recreation, and that Sunday, as a holiday, is the 
natural and fitting institution for meeting this common 
want of humanity, Sabbatarianism suddenly became ena- 
moured of the Saturday half-holiday ; and we now see Lord 
Smarrespury, and Mr. Krynairp, and the high Sabbatarians 
very forward in the movement for this object. They are 
making a tool of Lord Stantey. It is not that they love 
recreation, or are anxious about the Saturday rest—all 
they want is, that “the Sabbath,” i.¢, the Sunday, should 
be spent in their way. They wish to deal with the Sunday 
by law, and to fence it with all possible Puritanical restric- 
tions; and their answer to objectors will be, “ We have an 
especial right now to advocate a strict Sunday, because at the 
same time we are also urging a Saturday half-holiday.” Our 
reply is, that we are not going to accept this compromise. 
We will not be cajoled by this scheme out of our claim to a 
free, rational, and religious Sunday, in which recreation and 
amusement are to have their share. The agitation, though 
professedly only a philanthropic one, is substantially a reli- 


The timing of the agitation is significant ;- 


gious ove. Lord Suarrespury, of the two, has a longer 
head in this matter than Mr. Moncxton Mixnes, though we 
own we rate far more highly the genuine sympathies of the 
member for Pontefract with the rights and feelings of the poor, 

Passing, however, from the indirect objects of the proposed 
half-holiday to the proposition itself, there can be no doubt 
that it has much to recommend it. It is curious to see 
nature re-asserting itself, and modern society falling back 
on those great necessities of humanity which the material 
wants of a commercial age and community have too long 
proscribed. The Church, in its cycle of holy days and 
days of obligation, which were at the same time days of 
recreation, only embodied a principle which, after many 
years of abeyance, even London tradesmen are beginning to 
think economical as well as philanthropic. Perhaps, if it 
were hinted to Lord Suarrespury that his Saturday half- 
holiday is only a leaf stolen out of Lord Joun Manners’ 
Plea for National Holidays, he might see in the fact a 
weightier objection to the scheme than in the obvious 
suggestion of the difficulty which he and his party might 
find in reconciling it with the letter of the Decalogue. But 
this is not the first time that affirmative and negative pre- 
cepts have been construed according to convenience, or that 
the literal interpretation of one half of a verse has been most 
firmly maintained by a controversialist who shuts his eyes to 
the letter of its conclusion. If “ Remember the Sabbath 
Day, to keep it holy,” is to be construed as a precept of 
literal and perpetual obligation, the equally direct command, 
“Six days shalt thou labour,” can hardly be fulfilled by 
labouring for five days and a half. A “strong scriptural 
argument,” at least as convincing as nine-tenths of the 
references to the ceremonial law of Judaism, might be urged 
even in Exeter-hall against this proposal for a Saturday half- 
holiday. Perhaps, however, as Dr. Cummine would say, 
whether it is six or five and a half, “the principle is the 
same.” 

The duration of working hours is a matter with which 
statutory regulations ought not to interfere, and over which 
opinion, however strong, and sentiment, however amiable, 
must fail to exercise any coercive influence. In some of the 
principal cases in which the experiment is said to have suc- 
ceeded—in the manufacturing districts, for example, and in 
establishments hke the Messrs. Sporriswoopes’—it must be 
remembered that employment is, as the Exeter-hall speakers 
owned, by piecework. Here the Saturday half-holiday is a 
mere conventionalism. There is no sacrifice on either side, 
A man can, and generally does, take a whole holiday or a 
half-holiday on Saint Monday or the pay-day, just as it 
pleases him. He makes wp for it on other days, or in other 
ways. We quite agree with Lord Svan ey, that one of the most 
melancholy and deplorable aspects of our general social state 
is the grinding tyranny of labour. Intellectual improvement, 
moral cultivation, and even physical well-being, are incom- 
patible with such demands as are made upon our clerks and 
shopmen. But, in the free race of competition, a surrender 
of five hours on Saturday will not mend matters, if those 
five hours are to be spread over the rest of the week. If 
employers and employed find it to be their mutual interest 
that an artisan or a clerk should work sixty hours in six 
days, we fear that the great objects of the association will 
be scarcely attained by exchanging ten hours a day for 
eleven hours on five days and five hours on the sixth. 
Yet the Saturday half-holiday will be a mere illusion if 
this is to be—as all economical experience leads us to an- 
ticipate that it too probably will be—its result. There are 
only two forms of the bargain between employers and em- 
ployed—piecework and daywork. In the former case, the 
Saturday half-holiday will have the effect of increasing the 
toil of five days—in the latter, if compulsory, it will end in 
decreasing wages, and the labourer will be the first to appeal 
against arbitrary interference with the natural adjustment 
of supply and demand. 

It is, we fear, Utopian to expect that any other than the 
hard but necessary laws of mutual interest and free trade 
will regulate the labour market. As to the commercial 
aspect of the question, commercial laws alone will meet 
it. As to its social aspect, when Mr. Monckton MILNES 
professes that he does not advocate the Saturday half- 
holiday “with a view to any diminution of the hours of 
labour, but only to a better distribution of its time,” we 
have but to repeat that a redistribution which should 
increase the labour of five days would be a very dubious 
gain to the workman. And lastly, as to the religious con- 
siderations adverted to by the Bishop of Sopor and May, 
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we must be pardoned for hinting our suspicions that 
the advocates of the change think less of the poor man’s 
recreation than of their own traditions about the observance 
of the Sunday. At any rate, if the movement is to be 
successful, other influences must be brought to bear upon 
the working men—in London at least—than many of 
them are at present capable of appreciating. The Saturday 
half-holiday is to be combined with the payment of wages on 
Friday. The consequence will be, that the half-holiday will 
become practically a whole holiday; and against this conse- 
quence employers will very reasonably object. In many 
cases where the experiment has been tried, we know that 
this has been the result of making Friday the wages day. 
The labourer is tempted, with money in his pocket, to give 
up the Saturday to idleness and drunkenness. However 
specious, both on religious and social grounds, may be the 
argument in favour of paying wages on the Friday, we fear 
that the late Saturday night’s payment—and in this we speak 
the sentiments of many very philanthropic and thoughtful 


their way to the wife rather than to the publican. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY. 


HE appointment of the Duke of Campripcr to the 

command of the army is not, perhaps, altogether un- 
popular. Although scarcely entitled to the name of a 
general, the Prince is a soldier, and he sympathises with 
soldiers. In the absence of competing claims, the nomina- 
tion is natural, on the assumption that the existing system 
is to be preserved ; but the maintenance of a great officer of 
State, selected neither for service nor for ability, is an 
anomaly which may at some future time excite unpleasant 
criticism. Power is not one of the hereditary privileges 
which belong to the royal family ; and although Princes of the 
Blood have a prior claim to all ornamental functions, their 
pretensions to a share in the administration can only be 
admitted in exceptional cases. 

Lord Harprnce’s retirement might well have suggested 
the question of a change in the administration of the 
Army. In all Continental countries, the Minister of War is 
an officer of high rank; and it seems the most obvious 
arrangement to place a professional department under its 
own natural chiefs. In practice, however, the English con- 
stitution is organized on a nearly opposite principle. The 
supremacy of Parliament is maintained, not by its theoretical 
omuipotence, but through the monopoly which its leaders 
possess of the higher administrative posts. Officials who 
have spent their lives in acquiring a knowledge of foreign or 
colonial affairs are content to submit to superiors whose 
single claim to power rests on their political position ; and even 
the navy is placed under the control of a civilian, who 
derives his title to command from the confidence of the Prime 
Minister and the House of Commons. Permanent or profes- 
sional functiona:i:s supply the technical knowledge required 
in the different departments, while the Parliamentary 
Secretaries or First Lords provide for the subordination of 
the various offives to the national sovereignty. A system 
which has grown up gradually, and established itself firmly, 
must have sufficient reasons of convenience and expediency 
to justify it. In England alone of European nations, freedom, 
with its indispensable conditions, has long since passed from 
a theory into an instinct; and hence it is that all attempts to 
vest extensive powers in irresponsible Boards or individuals 
have successively resulted in failure. No department 
involving a large discretion commands public confidence, 
unless it is represented in Parliament by a member of the 
Cabinet. Sophists and satirists may ridicule a system which 
makes eloquence a passport to power, but constitutional 
liberty is a rarer and more valuable possession than super- 
ficial uuiformity; and it is found, in practice, that even 
administrative efficiency is best promoted by the supervision 
of chiefs who have not received a bureaucratic training. 

The government of the army still presents an ano- 
malous exception to the general organization of the State. 
The CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF has divided with two Parlia- 
mentary Ministers, and with another military officer, the 
management of a department which, above all others, seems 
to require unity of direction. The Corona Secrerary has 
always regulated the distribution of the troops, both in 
peace and war ; and the SecreTary-at-W ak, in addition to 
the control of military finance, has often introduced improve- 
ments in the internal economy of regiments. Patronage and 


the Horse Guards and the Ordnance Office ; but the com- 
mander of an army on active service has customarily been 
nominated by the Minister. The separation of the Colonial 
from the War department, in the year 1854, introduced no 
theoretical change, but it was generally understood that the 
new Secretary of Srate was to exercise more freely 
powers which were no longer embarrassed with alien duties, 
Although, however, much has been written and said as to 
the future administration of the army, the necessity which 
has suddenly arisen for an immediate decision seems to have 
taken even statesmen unawares. 

It is admitted on all hands that no existing general is so 
far pre-eminent above his competitors as to have been 
entitled to claim, as a matter of right, the succession to Lord 
Harpince. The late Commander-in-Chief of the army in 
the Crimea has never enjoyed an opportunity of on 
the ability which he may possibly possess; and the ol 
Peninsular traditions perished with Lord Ragan, or 
lingered to their extinction under the feeble reign of the 
worn-out hero of Albuera. The claimants who might have 
been put forward for the vacant post are not so much above 
the Duke of CamBripGe in merit as they are below him 
in rank. In former times, a Prince of the Blood who had 
commanded a division under fire would have been considered 
absolutely qualified for the highest military employments. 
The so-called hero of Culloden was trusted without scruple 
in the presence of Marshal Saxe, and the King was more 
indignant than the country when his son signed the capi- 
tulation of Hanover. Since the Reform Bill, however, 
and more especially since the Russian war, England is more 
critically disposed. A manly, hearty, gallant member of the 
Royal Family still enjoys the popularity which he deserves ; 
but it is generally thought that the highest professional 
ability which can be discovered is not too great for 
the due administration of the army. It is easier to 
find competent members of a Ministerial Board than to se- 
lect a single Commander-in-Chief from the superior ranks of 
the service ; and by adopting the model of the Admiralty, the 
Government might at the same time employ the ablest 
general officers, and bring the management of the army into 
harmony with the general system of public administration. 
At present, there is an unavoidable rivalry between the War 
Department and the Horse Guards. Unity can only be ob- 
tained by means of due subordination, and it is impossible to 
place any permanent functionary over the head of a Cabinet 
Minister. The Secretary for the War Department is virtually 
deprived of all professional assistance, while the Commander- 
in-Chief is unconnected by any relation with Parliament. A 
First Military Lord might discharge all the useful functions 
vacated by Lord Harpince, and he would also have the 
means of using his superior technical knowledge to influence 
his official chief. The experiment of placing an old sailor at 
the head of the Admiralty has been several times tried, but 
with indifferent success; and although a general officer 
might be eligible for the position of Secretary of State, pro- 
fessional skill is, perhaps, most efficiently employed in a secon- 
dary position, while civilian chiefs struggle with their rivals 
for Parliamentary power. 

The objections to a change which are, in some quarters, 
supposed to be entertained at Court, may be noticed without 
any invidious purpose. It is not surprising that the titular 
connexion between the Army and the Crown should be 
guarded with exceptional jealousy ; but it is an error to 
suppose that the interests of Royalty are in | way bound 
up with the maintenance of the Horse Guards. It is a necese 
sary limitation of personal prerogative in England that it 
must be indirectly exercised ; and the present occupant of the 
throne has displayed singular tact in comprehending that the 
Sovereign is powerful only when acting in concert with Par- 
liament and with the nation. By judicious management, the 
influence of the Crown has, in certain respects, increased, and 
the warmest friends of constitutional government are by no 
means forward in the wish that it should be diminished. It 
would, however, be a loss of power to reserve a portion of 
the administration, instead of guiding and moderating the 
whole. The right attached to Royalty, of recognising military 
merit, is a legitimate source of strength, but the opportunity 
of promoting Court favourites would be worthless as well as 
mischievous. Neither Parliamentary Ministers nor Comman- 
ders-in-Chief are likely to favour any material change in the 
character of the army, and as long as it consists of volunteer 
recruits, officered by gentlemen, it will always be loyal to the 
Crown and the constitution. The problem of statesmen is to 


discipline have, in ordinary cases, belonged exclusively to 


take care that it shall not become unpopular with the nation. 
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The office of Commander-in-Chief, as it has existed during 
the last half-century, is comparatively modern. If there 
had been a large standing army under the Tupors and 
Sruarrs, its official Chief would long since, like the Lord 
High Admiral and the Lord High Treasurer, have been 
resolved into a Parliamentary Board. Lord Granpy and 
Marshal Conway were persons of secondary importance ; 
but the Duke of Yorx added dignity to the office as second 
Prince of the Blood, and the Duke of WELLINGTON exercised 
a natural dictatorship by means of his unrivalled fame. 
Neither the army nor the country, however, will willingly 
acquiesce in the appointment of one among several general 
officers from the Crimea to dispose of all professional 
patronage. The individual who may chance, at any given 
time, to preside at the War Department may be personally 
insignificant, but he carries with him the weight of his 
party, and of the Cabinet to which he belongs; whilst a 
General Commanding-in-chief, of insufficient personal im- 
portance, will always be, justly or unjustly, suspected of 
deference to illicit influences, On the other hand, the worse 
forms of Parliamentary jobbing have to a great extent sub- 
sided; and, although a Minister may take care of a 
relative as an aide-de-camp, he would find it dangerous 
to dispose corruptly of the higher commands. As a mere 
man of business, the Secretary of State will for the most 
part excel a veteran officer; and, in the worst case, it is 
satisfactory to remember that the life of a Cabinet is seldom 
worth three years’ purchase. A more rapid change of 
dynasty at the Horse Guards would of itself he no inconsider- 
able advantage, 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


HERE runs through the speeches of Mr. DisRAExti on ques- 
tions of foreign policy a vein of sentiment which, if it be 
disclosed when he is in power, will make him one of the most 
unpopular Ministers that ever occupied office in England. 
A great deal of rubbish is talked by the Radical journals as 
to what is an English point of view of European questions, 
and what is not ; but there is most certainly a particular class 
in Continental society, which sees all political and diplo- 
matic questions under an aspect which nothing will ever 
render intelligible or tolerable to an Englishman. It is by 
the light reflected from the opinions of this class, that Mr. 
DisRAkLl appears to read the contemporary history of Europe. 
In every single novel which he has written, as well as in 
every single speech which he has delivered upon a topic of 
international interest, he has shown that he is completely 
enslaved to the impressions of that peculiar fashionable 
society which seems equally diffused through every European 
capital, except perhaps London. Enter any metropolitan city 
you please—pass from Naples to Rome, from Rome to Vienna, 
from Vienna to the Faubourg St. Germain—and you will 
hear a certain small knot of persons talking exactly the 
same language, canting the same cant, believing in precisely 
the same statesmen, hoping the same hopes, and terrified by 
the same terrors. This loose, demoralized, denationalized 
cosmopolitan population has always a complete theory of 
European politics ; and a very good theory it would be, if it 
were not that it took account exclusively of Kings and 
Foreign Ministers, and left altogether out of its reckoning 
the interests, the passions, and the character of nations. 
These are the people who canvas, with an air of mystery, 
Count Bvor’s last aside, Prince Merrernicn’s last aphorism, 
Baron MANTeEvuFFEt’s last difficulty with his royal master. 
They produce the sort of nonsense given to the world in 
Count Ficquetmonv’s pamphlets, and generate the stuff 
which fills the despatches of that most ignorant of created 
beings—a well-informed diplomatist. In fact, to be well 
informed is the grand pretension of the set. The “best 
information” is their Shibboleth. It may be observed that 
Mr. Disraeti and his newspaper always father their anti- 
liberal opinions on the “ best-informed persons on Continental 
politics.” 

Mr. Disrartt made it evident on Monday evening that he 
spoke the language of these quidnuncs. The absurd attempt 
to intimidate the Emprror of the Frencn is about equal to 
their calibre ; and the jeremiad concerning Secret Societies 
echoes the very lamentations which are just now constantly 
in their mouths. They will tell you that all Europe is 
honeycombed with these Secret Societies. Such a state- 
ment is not calculated to make much impression on those 
who, like most Englishmen, feel pretty sure that, if they 
lived under a despctism, they would belong to a Secret 


Society themselves ; but Mr. Disragwi tries to give it a 
more significant meaning in our ears, by telling us that the 
throne and free government of Lovis-PHILIPPE were 
destroyed by the machinations of these associations. Now 
there are persons “well informed” in a sense different 
from Mr. Disraewt’s, who are convinced that the Secret So- 
cieties were few and feeble in France before 1848, and that 
their growth in numbers and influence was- exclusively 
attributable to the general lawlessness of the period succeed- 
ing the Revolution. It is true that formidable accounts of 
their activity and ubiquity during the reign of Lovuts-Put- 
Lippe have been published since his fall; but the better 
opinion is that this is the mere romance of conspiracy—most 
of it manufactured to found a claim on the Republican party 
when it was in possession of power. However that may be, 
the point to be settled is the existence of Secret Socie- 
ties, not in France, but in Italy. And, in trying to esta- 
blish this, Mr. Disraect is met by a peculiar difficulty. As 
it happens, most of us have heard something of Secret Socie- 
ties in Italy. Most of us have read a certain pamphlet 
which related the trial of one Porrto, on a charge of be- 
longing to a great association to which all smaller societies 
were alleged to be affiliated; and we have all pretty well 
made up our minds that, if the proceedings left one point 
more doubtful than the guilt of Porrio, that point was the 
existence of the Unita Jtaliana itself. The Unita Italiana, 
however, if it really existed, was a Secret Society in an intel- 
ligible sense of the expression, and there would have been 
some meaning in denouncing it if the state of Italy were now 
what it was six or seven years ago. At the period at which 
Porrro was said to have been a member of the Unita, most 
of the Italian States had free deliberative legislatures and a 
free press; and an Englishman can see that the policy which 
then condemned secret associations was, whether wise or un- 
wise, at all events capable of rational defence. But 
now that a cruel despotism presses on four-fifths of the 
Peninsula, does Mr. Disragui really hope to secure our 
sympathies for the Italian Princes, by pointing out the 
dangers which menace them from Secret Societies? Why, 
in Naples, in the Ecclesiastical States, in Lombardy, in 
Parma, every single communication between man and 
man on the subject of political liberty constitutes a Secret 
Society. If two persons meet in the street and exchange 
a wish for Parliamentary government, they are a Secret 
Society. Ifa few young men, after dinner, talk too warmly 
of the old times of Guelf and Ghibelline, they are a Secret 
Society. Mr. Disrartt tries to leave the impression that 
the Italians are behaving very wickedly and wrong-headedly, 
much as though an Englishman with a grievance should 
insist on turning Ribandman or Whiteboy, instead of writing 
to the Zimes ; but the simple truth is, that the despots have 
effaced the line of demarcation between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate associations, and the sole perversity which member- 
ship in a Secret Society now implies is the perversity of 
wishing to be free. Let Mr. Disrae.t state, without mysti- 
fication, his charge against the Italian people, and there will 
be one unanimous answer from Tory, Whig, and Radical. 
The more of such societies, the better—the bolder they are, 
the better—the more highly they organize themselves, the 
better. A country of freemen can only wish well to the 
sole instrumentality by which the memory and the hope of 
Italian liberty, and the capacity of Italians for exercising it, 
are fostered and kept alive. 

Mr. Disraexi’s Continental authorities have a meaning in 
their warnings, but it is one which their English mouthpiece 
will not venture to state openly. They mean that the 
Italian tyrants are in danger from everything which they 
are pleased to call a Secret Society. No doubt they are. 
They have, closed up every single avenue through which 
opinion can find vent, and the smallest disturbance of equi- 
librium may create an explosion. To repeat a noble image, 
“they have chained down the people as the Gods of old bound 
the Giant under Etna, so that, in order to stir but one 
finger, he must shake the world and spoil the earth with 
fire.” In such a state of things, everything is a danger to an 
Italian monarch. Every crisis of foreign politics, every turn 
of diplomacy, constitutes a separate peril. Too large a 
crowd at the corner of a street is a danger. Too much en- 
thusiasm at the production of a new play is a danger. 
Prutarcn is a danger. Dante is a danger. ALFTERI is & 
danger. Indeed, it is the peculiar unhappiness of the Italian 
princes that they oppress a country whose history, poetry, 
and art are all fatally wrapped up with the associations of 
freedom. ‘The position of men so situated is as terrible as 
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it is insecure ; but even the small compassion which we can 
spare for them is dissipated when we glance at the example 
by which they have neglected to profit. Piedmont, as we 
know from a thousand sources, was the focus of Italian con- 
spiracy till 1847; but not for one instant, since the esta- 
blishment of the Constitution, has the sleep of its ruler been 
troubled by Secret Societies. 


BISHOPS IN RETREAT. 


* AOMETHING must be done,” and as that something may 

be a windfall, the sooner and the more resolutely we 
shake the tree the better—such seems to be the Government’s 
view of its responsibilities. Living from hand to mouth, an 
unexpected mouthful is a literal godsend. The bishopries of 
London and Durham—those two golden pippins of the Church 
—are waifs for which it is worth sacrificing a little bit of prin- 
ciple. Paralysis and extreme senescence are certainly signs of 
Divine favour towards Whig patrons. We are not surprised at 
the alacrity and unanimity with which Whig peers, espe- 
cially those blessed with evangelical connexions, salute the 
mysterious dispensation which places, at a single stroke, two 
seats on the Bench in the hands of a Premier who certainly 
has a party to reward and conciliate. The Earl of 
CuicuesterR undertakes to convey to Lord PALMERSTON 
the Bishop of Lonpon’s natural wish to be relieved 
from duties which unhappily he is incapable of discharging. 
And the Earl of name is and 
common rumour assigns to a Rector of Marylebone, of 
the same well-favoured name, at least reasonable chances 
of higher preferment. There are also ELLiorrs and WALDE- 
GRAVES, of blood equally pure, and of evangelical sentiments 
and Whiggish tendencies equally pronounced, whom common 
fame has also reported capable, and not undesirous, of that 
reward which, to say the least of it, is not below their 
deserts. The way in which the Bill providing for the 
retirement of Drs. BLoMFIELD and Maursy was received in the 
Upper House is no surprise to those experienced in the 
coulisses of the political and religious world. It is the interest 
of those concerned, not so much to provide a general remedy 
for a difficulty congenital to the Church as to have the 
disposal of two famous sees. 

It were superfluous to waste words to show that an inca- 
pable Bishop is a misfortune, and it would be equally 
childish to say that it is an evil incapable of a remedy. But 
other professions, as well as that of the Church, show that 
resignations are matters of great delicacy and difficulty in 
their adjustment. As regards the law of the Church in 
ancient times, of course a facility was provided for resigna- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, the matter proved—and, 
where it is still the law, proves—rather too facile. All 
sorts of official persons find it their interest to be exone- 
rated from their labours and their duties upon retiring 
pensions. Many motives besides the growth of years and 
failing powers have their influence. Disappointment, lassi- 
tude, and the pressure of other cares, real or supposed, 
have a tendency to weary even conscientious people with 
their calling. But, as in the case of marriage, the Church 
and society have found it to be their interest to make a 
divorce, either from a temporal or a spiritual spouse, at 
least difficult. In practice, it is found best to throw impe- 
diments in the way of resignations. The tie is one which 
only death may, in general cases, sever. Theoretically, it 
might seem desirable that every clergyman, at his grand 
climacteric, should retire from the cares of a parish to that 
brief space of meditation and peace which might best suit 
the evening of a long and laborious life. But expe- 
rience has shown that even the interests of parish- 
ioners are better served by letting things alone. The 
law which makes clerical resignations, accompanied by 
& retiring pension, impossible, on the whole works well. 
It is proposed to innovate on this law in the case of 
Bishops ; and the law is, perhaps, capable of a useful alter- 
ation. Episcopal inequalities have always been considered as 
exceptional. Coadjutor and assistant Bishops are an obvious 
remedy, and the question of appointment cwm jure suc- 
cessionis, or the reverse, surely might be arranged. But Her 
Masesty’s Government has declined to entertain a general 
measure of this, or of any, sort. It is well known that 
the Church is prepared with such a measure about Epis- 
copal resignations—or, if it be not actually agreed upon by 
the Bishops or by Convocation, it is impossible to believe 
that a just and proper scheme could not soon be arranged. 
But the State declines to give general freedom to the 


Church, preferring an exceptional measure, from which 
the authorities may reap an immediate profit, to the 
Churech’s general good. The Government trust more to 
the undeniable pressure of a single case, and to its influence 
on public opinion, than to its importance in the way of prin- 
ciple and precedent. A case ad misericordiam is made out : 
and the measure betrays the usual haste and imbecile disregard 
of consequences which characterize all the CHANCELLOR’s 
Ecclesiastical reforms. The blot which the Bishop of ExeTer 
hit on Tuesday night might have been avoided by any legal 
authority superior to Mr. ARCHIBALD Srepuens. But graver 
errors infect this measure. We do not say that the Bishop of 
Loxpon does not deserve 6000/. a year for the short re- 
mainder of his life. He has amply earned this or any other 
pension. But to make any Bishop's retiring pension con- 
tingent, in each separate case, ou a private bargain between 
himself and an individual Premier, is the very concentrated 
essence of simony. It is a personal matter. The precedent 
would have the effect, if followed up, of permitting any Pre- 
MIER to bribe a prelate to resign, by offers high orlow according 
to the value of the preferment. A M nister may bid largely 
to purchase the interest of the tenant. Canterbury may be 
marked at a good 7ooo/. a year. Or, again, we can quite 
understand that it might suit the preseut or any other 
Premier to set down Exeter as a useful vacancy. How easy 
to hint that a Bishop of seventy-eight must, from the nature 
of the case, be unequal to his duties ; and what a storm of 
public obloquy would be raised against a contumacious 
prelate of that age who should decline to submit to the 
gentle violence of even a retiring pension of 1000/. a-year, 
adroitly tendered at the critical moment! We can easily 
imagine that political or ecclesiastical crises may occur, 
in which this possibility of arranging a convenient epis- 
copal resignation may be productive of the most lamentable 
consequences. We see this sort of thing actually in progress 
in France. There is now an ex-Bishop of CHarrres, and ex- 
occupants of other French sees, every one of whom has re- 
ceived, and has been compelled to submit to, very significant 
hints from Paris or from Rome, not uninfluenced by Impe- 
rial necessities. And it is a curious and noticeable fact, that 
every one of the recent French resignations has happened to 
be of sees held by Bishops of Gallican principles ; and it is not 
equally surprising that their successors have been uniformly 
distinguished by their Ultramontane tendencies. Perhaps this 
lesson has not been lost upon Her MaJesry’s present advisers. 

A still more lamentable view of the proposed arrange- 
ment exists. It is said—the Bill expresses it—that its 
details are unimportant, because the Church, in these parti- 
cular cases, is no sufferer. The present Bishop of Lonpon 
has been in the receipt of 18,000/, a-year—his successor is 
to have 10,000/. The 6000/. pension to Dr. Biomrretp 
will therefore give a remainder of 2000/. to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. But why is the Bishop 
of Lonpon to have so large a pension? Because 
he has been so munificent a benefactor to the Church 
that he has literally saved nothing for his actual subsistence. 
He has insured his life, and possibly has provided for his 
family, but he has laid up nothing. He must be highly 
pensioned, because he has accumulated no savings. One 
of two consequences follows. Either an ordinary Bishop, 
out of his 5,00ol. a-year, is bound to make a purse for 
his family and for his own years of retirement, or he is 
entitled to claim, or to negotiate, or to arrange—or what- 
ever euphemistic phrase may be more suitable—for a retiring 
competency equal to the third of the revenue of his see. 
Which of these two consequences—and one of them must 
have been present to the minds of the framers of the Bill— 
is the ugliest, we are not called upon to decide. 

There is a great mistake somewhere in arranging this 
most ill-advised measure—a measure which, whether it be- 
comes law or not, has done irreparable mischief to the 
Church. It is painful to say in what quartert he chief 
blame lies, but nothing but scandal can arise from it. It 
is just what was done when the first Church Reform 
measures were broached. Then, the active Bishops of 
the day very nobly sacrificed their successors’ incomes —of 
course retaining a life interest. Now, the Bishops who are 
alive to the immediate call of public opinion sacrifice Church 
principles, and save a large retiring pension. Careless 
of the precedent and its large consequences, noble lords 
and right reverend prelates, agree in holding “that the 
difference of amount and the special arrangement cannot 
be matters of much importance.” It has just this im- 
portance—that it violates existing law, foregoes safeguards 
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which it was one of the special advantages of the Reforma- 
tion to introduce, is Erastian in principle and simoniacal in 
contrast, makes a general measure all but impossible, and 
very disinterestedly abandons the future of the Church to the 
present convenience of two amiable but compliant Bishops, 
and an equally compliant and not less self-interested Premier. 


SHABBY GOVERNMENT. 


HE of the Excuequer remarked, not long 
ago, that the Administration and the House of Commons 
seemed to have changed places. Formerly it was considered 
to be the cunstitutional duty of Parliament to scrutinize 
every vote, to cut down excessive expenditure, and to restrain 
the tendency which was assumed to be inherent in all Go- 
vernments to squander the national resources. Of late, how- 
ever, we have seen repeated instances of the House of Com- 
mons urging upon Ministers a greater measure of liberality 
in the conduct of Government than the advisers of the 
Crown have thought expedient. There is certainly some- 
thing rather anomalous in the spectacle of the guardians of 
the public purse pressing upon a reluctant Administration 
votes of money in excess of their demands. But there is a 
reason for this as for most other anomalies, which the Cuan- 
ceLLor of the ExcneQqueR might, without any great stretch 
of sagacity, have divined. The change which causes him so 
much astonishment has been on the side of the Government, 
and not of the House. We are, with the return of peace, 
passing from a period of extravagance to one of economy ; and 
to do them justice, Ministers seem to have sufficiently appre- 
ciated the duty of retrenchment. The idea has, in fact, 
become an absolute mania with them. Not content with 
legitimate reductions, they have shown a disposition to a 
petty and ungenerous parsimony, which has in many 
instances inflicted grievous hardships on faithful public 
servants, and which has, not unnaturally, excited consider- 
able indignation in the House of Commons. Parliament 
is not enamoured of excessive taxes, and we have no fear 
that it will forget the duty of judicious economy ; but we are 
happy to see that it has the wisdom to disapprove of the 
false economy which would impair the efficiency of the 
public service by paltry savings at the expense of Govern- 
ment employés. 

There is no doubt that liberality to public servants is the 
truest economy. Ministers seem to have lost sight of this prin- 
ciple, and to be possessed by the single idea that extravagant 
government in time of war must be balanced by shabby 
government in time of peace. While our troops remained in 
the face of the enemy, no expense was thought too great 
which could in any way contribute to their comfort. After 
the first dreadful winter, money was lavished with un- 
grudging hands. Some of it really increased the efficiency 
of the army, and mitigated the hardships of war, and so far 
it was an expenditure of which every one must approve. But 
if the matter were thoroughly investigated, we should pro- 
bably find that a considerable portion of the expense during 
the latter part of the campaign was of the most reckless and 
unproductive kind. Even of this, however, we are not disposed 
to make much complaint, for, apart from any material benefit 
conferred, the open-handed liberality of the country had its 
value as an expression of the feeling which was universally 
entertained for our gallant soldiers. But their efforts had 
no sooner been crowned by victory and peace, than the whole 
system was suddenly and harshly changed. The field allow- 
ance of the men was stopped before they had left the enemy's 
country ; and in the necessary reduction of the number of 
officers on active service, not the slightest consideration was 
shown for the loss and disappointment of men who had 
faced the dangers and privations of an unexampled campaign. 
Those who had been compelled by official regulations to 
furnish themselves with horses for the public service, were 
now forced to dispose of them at such ridiculous prices as 
could be got at the camp, without either the offer of compen- 
sation or the opportunity of transporting the animals to Eng- 
land. In every petty detail, to save a few pounds seems to 
have been thought of more importance than to act with jus- 
tice and liberality to the army which, a short tinie before, had 
been loaded with favours. 

The unfortunate affray at Nenagh appears to have resulted 
from the same parsimonious spirit in the Government. We 
are promised an inquiry into the circumstances which led to 
the mutiny, and it is of course possible that the result may 
in some degree alter the complexion of the affair. There 
is, however, no doubt that the men were under the im- 
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pression that a considerable balance of their bounty was 
immediately payable to them, and that they were in strict 
right entitled to retain the clothing which had been issued 
in the course of the present year. Probably they were wrong, 
and we dare say it will be triumphantly proved that the 
Government fulfilled the letter of their contract by offering 
instalments of 5s. a quarter, and dismissing the men in their 
last year’s rags. But, assuming all this in favour of the 
authorities, could anything be more inconceivably shabb 
than to scatter the troops whom we had collected with so 
much effort in our time of difficulty, without decent clothing 
on their backs, or the means of supporting themselves until 
they could return to the employments which they had left 
at the call of the recruiting sergeant? 

We do not wish to press lower considerations, but it is 
obvious that there can be no more ruinous policy than to 
excite disgust at military service, for the sake of saving a 
few suits of regimentals, and a few pounds of bounty. War 
may return any day, and we shall then have to pay ten times 
over for the savings which have been effected by our present 
meanness. Recruits, if they join at all, will remember Nenagh, 
and will demand a proportionate increase of bounty. Mean- 
while, the patriotism which the war had fostered is chilled 
and dissipated by the ingratitude of our retrenchment policy. 
This is the economy of shabby government. Setting aside 
for the moment all thought of generosity, and looking only 
to the £ s. d. aspect of the matter, we believe that the 
House of Commons never did its duty more faithfully to the 
tax-paying public than in the protests which it has uttered 
from time to time against the costly stinginess of the Admi- 
nistration since the signature of the treaty of peace. It 
would have been well if Ministers had paid more heed to the 
remonstrances with which they have been assailed. 

Before we quit the subject, we must advert to another 
specimen of illiberality which reached its climax in the 
present week. We refer to the long-standing grievance of 
the civil servants of the Crown. For more than twenty 
years, they have been subjected to a superannuation tax 
which is at length admitted on all hands to be impolitic, if 
not unjust. Early in the Session, the CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcreQuer introduced a Bill to improve the scale of pensions 
of Government clerks, without, however, remitting the tax. 
Even on the increased scale, the calculated value of a pension 
was not nearly equal to the tax imposed ; and, to the extent 
of the difference, the clerks, who had entered the service with 
the idea that they were to get back in another shape the 
amount of the deductions from their pay, were the victims 
of acheat. So strongly was this felt, that the Bill was sent 


to a Select Committee for revision in this sense. The result 
was to make the measure worse than before. By the Bill as 


amended, the scale of superannuation is reduced, and though 
it is proposed to discontinue the reductions in future, the 
boon is to be neutralized by a corresponding revision of 
salaries. The effect will be best understood by an example. 
Under the present law, a clerk with a salary of 200/. is 
compelled to submit to an annual deduetion of 10/., in return 
for which he gets the chance of a pension which might be 
bought in an assurance office for some two or three pounds 
a-year. He has been eutreating the authorities for the last 
ten years to redress this injustice. He has appealed to their 
liberality to grant the pension as a fair reward for service, 
without continuing to tax him for the purpose. Should 
that be refused, he has a right to demand, as a matter of 
strict justice, that the deduction from his salary should not 
exceed in value the pension to which he may become entitled. 
But the Bill now before Parliament offers the veriest mockery 
of relief. Pensions are to be granted on a scale which is 
not materially different from that now in force. The 1ol. de- 
duction is to cease, but the 200/. salary is to be revised with 
due regard to the deduction remitted. In other words, instead 
of a salary of 200/., subject to a tax of rol., the lucky clerk 
is in future to have a salary of 1gol. absolutely free from 
all deduction whatsoever. We hope the 10,000 servants of 
the Government who have petitioned for relief will appre- 
ciate the generosity with which it has been proposed to 
meet their claims. 

We might multiply examples of official parsimony to any 
extent. One uniform system prevails in every department. 
The military and the civil service, the line and the militia, 
officers and men, and, to a still greater extent, the con- 
tractors who have executed the works which the war ren- 
dered necessary, have one and all been made the victims of 
a shabby system of government, which is as injurious to 


the public interests as it is unfair to the individual sufferers. 
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JUSTICE IN IRELAND. 


R the last two or three months, a first-rate Trish faction 

fight has been going on, the last round of which came 
off at Westminster on Tuesday night, and ended in the 
triumph of Her Masesty’s Arrorney-Generat for Ireland. 
Besides the contest between the Masrer of the Rotts 
and Mr. Fitzcerap, who were the principals, the affair was 
enlivened by little independent scrimmages, in which Mr. 
Napier and Mr. Moors, as seconds, took a lively part. The 
result, though a decided victory for the ATroRNEY-GENERAL, 
has left the combatants on both sides somewhat damaged 
by the encounter ; and as the battle seems now to be ended, 
we may venture to assume the task of the historian, and 
to record the progress of the strife, and the blows which 
have been inflicted on the respective reputations of the con- 
contending heroes, 

On the Ist of February in the present year, the Tippe- 
rary Bank, of which Mr, James SADLEIR was the managing 
director, put forth a pleasant report, showing the flourishing 
progress of the concern, and declaring a dividend of 6 per 
cent., with an additional bonus of 3 per cent. Within three 
weeks after the publication of this document, Mr. James 
SapDLEIR put his name to a declaration of insolvency on the 
part of the bank, which was, unfortunately, a much more 
truthful statement than the previous report. In point of 
fact, the concern had been for a considerable time in an 
utterly hopeless condition, and had only supported its credit 
by a long-continued system of forged transfers, fictitious 
entries, and falsified returns. The gigantic bubble might 
perhaps have lasted some years longer but for the suicide of 
Mr. Joun Saptetr, and the exposure of his frauds with respect 
to the bank and other commercial undertakings. This catas- 
trophe, however, caused the sudden change from the sham 
prosperity of February the 1st to the real bankruptcy of 
February the 20th. When the matter came before the Rolls 
Court in Ireland, on the 4th of March, on an application to 
wind up the affairs of thebank, all the preceding factsappeared ; 
and it was further discovered that Mr. Joun SADLetR, besides 
having a large interest in the undertaking itself, had been 
allowed by his brother, the manager, to overdraw his account 
to the enormous extent of 200,000/7. The Master of the 
Rotts, in giving judgment on that occasion, adverted to 
the facts then ascertained, which were quite sufficient to 
satisfy any oue that James SapLerr was deeply implicated 
in his brother’s frauds. The evidence obtained at that 
time was not, indeed, sufficient to ensure a criminal con- 
viction ; for, in the present absurd state of the law, fraud 
is not punishable unless it can be shown to be the result of 
a combination or conspiracy between two or more persons. 
No one in hissenses could have doubted, even then, that such 
a conspiracy existed between the two brothers, and thata dili- 
gent search for evidence would suffice to establish it. The case 
however, as it stood, was one of the strongest possible suspi- 
cion, but nothing more. 

It now appears that the Master of the Rotts, even at 
that stage of the proceedings, not unreasonably thought that 
the importance of the case, as implicating a Ministerial 
member of Parliament and involving frauds of an unpre- 
cedented character, called for the interference of the Irish 
Executive. If the venue had been anywhere but in Ireland, 
he would of course have privately communicated his suspi- 
cions to the authorities, and would have endeavoured to urge 
them to energetic action. But that would not have led toa 
row—so the Lrish Judge took a very different course. Imme- 
diately after giving his judgment, and while his mind was full 
of indignation at the frauds he had discovered, he sat down 
and wrote a letter to Mr. FrrzGEra.p, beginning, “ My dear 
Solicitor,” and touching wpon various other subjects, without 
the faintest suggestion of the propriety of instituting criminal 
proceedings against Mr. James SapLerr. Between the 4th 
of March and the 3rd of June, the Master of the Rotts 
and Mr. FirzceraLp had many other communications, both 
personally and by correspondence; but not a hint of a 
SaDLEIR prosecution was ever breathed, and the learned 
functionaries continued all the time on the best of terms. 
Suddenly, however, on the 3rd of June, the J udge commenced 
the war by firing off, in open court, a tremendous denunciation 
of his friend Firzcera.p and the Irish Executive in general. 
He expressed his unbounded astonishment that the Irish 
Government had taken no notice of the case—he charged 
them with gross dereliction of duty—and declared that their 
continued inaction would amount to connivance at con- 


spiracy. 


This was rather strong after his own studied reserve on 
the matter ; but the facts which had now come out were 
unquestionably enough to justify the declaration, had not 
the Master of the Rotts made himself a particeps criminis 
by concealing his views from the officers of the Executive 
with whom he was in constant communication. Since the 
previous hearing in March, a question had arisen as to the 
liability of certain English shareholders in the Bank to contri- 
bute to make good the loss. Their defence was, that they had 
been inveigled by Joun and James Sap.err to accept shares, 
by means of false reports, false representations of profits, and 
false description of the shares introduced into the market—in 
short, that the brothers had conspired to entrap them into 
the concern. If this case could be made out, there was no 
question that what had before been mere suspicion had now 
ripened into evidence sufficient to convict James SaDLerr of 
misdemeanour. Though the proofs were not then as con- 
clusive as they afterwerds became, the Master of the Rotts 
thought the case was made out ; and although he found it 
necessary to defer his judgment on the civil question, he 
took the first opportunity of publishing to the world, and to 
the delinquent among the rest, his opinion of the propriety of 
a prosecution, which he had completely concealed from the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. The learned Judge could hardly have 
doubted that such a declaration would scare his threatened 
victim out of the country ; and, in fact, it now appears that, 
on the following day, Mr. James Sapierr arrived at the 
prudent conclusion that the time had come “ when he must 
either stand his ground or cut.” With singular audacity—or, 
perhaps, with a sound appreciation of official zeal—he deferred 
his departure fur four days longer, in order to leave with the 
official manager of the bank an affidavit denying all imputa- 
tions of fraud, and, as a necessary consequence, fixing the 
English shareholders (so far as his word could do it) with 
the common liability of the rest ; but at length, on the 8th 
of June, he took his departure by the Kingston packet. Mr, 
FirzGera.pD, in his speeches in the House of Commons, en- 
larged very copiously on the obvious tendency of the “ irre- 
gular observations” which had fallen from the Bench to 
defeat the ends of justice ; but it does not appear that his 
conviction of the dangers of delay produced any very ener- 
getic action on his part. All that he did was to direct the 
Crown Solicitor, who has charge of public prosecutions, to 
ascertain when the final judgment would be given, and to 
take such preliminary steps as would enable him then to act 
with promptitude and decision, There was not a word 
about getting informations sworn at once, and all this time 
the fraudulent Bank manager was making deliberate prepar- 
ations for his flight. 

Mr. Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor, was, however, accord- 
ing to the ArrorNEY-GeNERAL, marvellously active ; and so 
likewise was his son, although on a former occasion Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, when a private member, had denounced his appoint- 
ment as a job. Kemmis, senior, did not, indeed, apply to 
the court for assistance, but he requested Mr. Menon, the 
solicitor for the official manager, to furnish him with the 
materials for a prosecution. Mr. MELpon, whose duty it was, 
if possible, to establish the liability of the defrauded share- 
holders and the innocence of Sap.erRr, naturally put him off, 
and advised him to wait for the promised judgment. Mr. 
Kemmis meekly acquiesced in the sugyestion, doubtless with 
the approval of his superiors; for the Arrorney-GEeneraL 
and his colleague resolved shortly afterwards that nothing 
should be done until the judgment had been given—when, 
as might have been foreseen, the accused would be safe from 
attack. The judgment which was at length pronounced 
on the 20th of June, completed the case against the delin- 
quent, which had, about a week earlier, been considerably 
strengthened by the discovery of the celebrated letter from 
Joun SapuieEr to his brother. Then, for the first time, the 
AtTrorNEY-GENERAL began to think that a Crown prosecu- 
tion was desirable. In order, however, to avoid anything 
like precipitate action, a consultation was held in Dublin on 
the 23rd, at which certain learned gentlemen agreed that the 
facts stated by the Master of the Rotts would, if proved, 
warrant a prosecution ; but at the same time they suggested 
difficulties in the way of obtaining evidence, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that a criminal prosecution would seriously 
interfere with the proceedings of the official manager. By 
this time, however, the case had grown into dimensions too 
formidable to be hushed up, and, notwithstanding the opinion 
of the Dublin conclave, Mr. Firzceraup resolved, on the 
27th of June, that a Crown prosecution was proper, and that 
a warrant might be obtained on the single information of 
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Mr. Keuty, the late manager of the bank. The warrant 
was procured, and then it was ascertained that Mr. Sapiuir 
had fled weeks before. 

As we wish to enable our readers to form a judicial 
opinion on a transaction of a most serious character, we have 
been at some pains to give a dry, accurate statement of the 
facts. We might have embellished our tale considerably by 
adverting to the various ebullitions of wrath which took place 
on alternate days in the Dublin Rolls Court and the House 
of Commons. On one occasion, the Judge explained, with 
dignified sarcasm, that he had abstained from giving infor- 
mation to the Government, because it would have received 
no attention, for reasons publicly well known. The member 
for Mayo, fearing that the intimation might be misunderstood, 
translated it into the plain statement that the Government 
dared not meet the disclosures which would have resulted from 
the trial of SapLerr, and that they took care not to issue the 
informations till they knew that the criminal had escaped. 
Mr. Napier, in an equally amiable spirit, ingeniously per- 
verted the very true and very innocent observation of the 
ArrorNEY-GENERAL, that it was open tu the Master of the 
Routs, by virtue of his privilege as a Privy-councillor, 
to communicate his suspicions to the Lorp-LieurENAnt. 
This statement Mr. Napier pretended to understand as a 
charge against his judicial friend, of having broken his oath 
of office ; and he made it the foundation of one of the most 
disingenuous attacks ever heard in the House of Commons. 
Finally, we have seen the ArrorNey-GENERAL for Ireland 
accusing one of the judges before whom he practises of 
gross and unmeasured language, of turning his court into 
a political arena, and of furthering the escape of the offender 
whose conviction he professed to desire. The tone of the 
dispute on all sides has been thoroughly Lrish and thoroughly 
disereditable. No course of conduct could have been more 
calculated to defeat its professed object, and at the same time 
to lower the dignity of the Bench, than that pursued by the 
Masrer of the Rotts. There is only one way of inter- 
preting it—namely, by supposing that the desire of inflict- 
ing a wound on a political adversary was stronger than the 
love of justice, which, we are willing to believe, was one of 
the motives that prompted his unfortunate explosions. There 
is more excuse for the language of the Arrorney-GENERAL, 
as it was in some sense used in self-defence ; but though his 
reply has silenced the not very chivalrous defender of the 
Trish judge, it will not, we think, satisfy the public that he 
used as much energy as was called for in a case which had 
given rise to the most serious imputations against the 
Government itself. There is nothing to show that the in- 
formation on which the warrant was obtained in July might 
not have been as easily procured in March ; and it is no 
excuse to say that the interval was wasted in fruitless con- 
sultations, and in making applications for aid to a gentle- 
man who was officially interested in maintaining the inno- 
cence of the alleged criminal. There was no necessity to 
have a case sufficient for conviction in order to get 
a warrant, and for months before the flight of James 
Sapierr there were ample grounds of suspicion te enable 
the Government to secure his person, and, as it seems to us, 
to make it their obvious duty to do so. While we can see 
neither wisdom nor dignity in the tone of the judge, we are 
equally at a loss to find, in the conduct of the ATToRNEY- 
GENERAL, the eagerness and promptitude which the case 
required, and of which he ventures to boast. Between them, 
the two Irish legal functionaries have managed to secure the 
escape of a man who is denounced by both as a nefarious 
criminal, and to bring the gravest discredit upon the admi- 
nistration of justice in their country. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


OXE of the most curious phenomena of the present day is the 
business-like method in which people prosecute their follies. 
The most monstrous absurdities find not only partisans, but 
organs. There is a large class of persons who are obliged, 
for want of any more regular occupation, to live by their 
wits, while our more than Athenian eagerness to see and 
to hear new things powerfully stimulates vanities of all 
kinds ; and the consequence is, that numberless follies which 
in less excitable ages would have died at their birth, are 
commended to the credulity of mankind by the professional 
ardour of the hangers-on to the mysterious class of “ lite- 
rary men,” or by that enthusiastic absurdity which in former 
times might never have emerged from obscurity for want of a 
ublisher, but which, in the present state of society, is never at a 
oss for a channel through which it may communicate with 
mankind. Two or three years ago, it was impossible to go out to 


dinner without incurring the nuisance of being called upon to 
make one of a party engaged in the pleasing occupation of turning 
tables—or rather, of standing round a table in an attitude at 
once inconvenient and ludicrous, in the fruitless expectation that 
in course of time it would begin to turn of itself. Like other 
bores, table-turning was gradually discovered to be a bore, and 
ceased to be numbered amongst social inflictions. 1t was, how- 
ever, too good a speculation to be allowed to die altogether; and 
of late, a spirit-rapping, table-turning, and ghost-seeing movement 
has been organized on both sides of the Atlantic. Its special 
organ is a periodical called the Spiritual Herald, and it 
boasts of an enthusiastic champion in the person of Mr, 
Newton Crosland, who has just favoured the public with 
the second edition of a pamphlet entitled a Mew Theory of 
Apparitions. This worthless nonsense is interesting only as a 
proof of the extraordinary number of persons who go about 
crying, “ Come, cheat me,” to all whom it may concern. The 
Spiritual Herald bears upon its eg the modest motto, 
“This is truth, though opposed to the philosophy of sages;” and 
it is written in a style compounded of the most impudent hopes 
of what “ spiritualism” will do, and the most enormous and 
ludicrous fables about what it has done. “ Spiritualism,” we are 
told, “is all things to all men.” It “ will lead men to throw off 
the shackles of hereditary and denominational creeds,” and it will 
do a variety of other remarkable things. But it has its draw. 
backs; for, as we learn from an article on the “ Light and Shade 
of Spiritualism,” “spirits will tell positive lies with more out- 
stretched conscience than men will.” They “regard this 
life as so worthless that they will lead a man astray to 
squander his money, and mar his fortune and his happiness, 
amounting almost to self-sacrifice.” Some of them teach 
good morals; but others gain people’s confidence by beginning 
with true revelations, and then “lead them whithersoever 
they will.” Some of the spiritualists felt that these pecu- 
liarities gave ground for suspecting that the spirits were 
no better than they should be; but the writer of the article, 
whilst admitting the partial truth of this supposition, reminds 
sceptics that “this argument proves too much; for if a spirit 
is to be condemned because it persuades men to leave all and 
follow it—to spend their worldly goods, and even their lives— 
then it follows that the early Christians themselves were follow- 
ing evil spirits, for they sold themselves out, and gave up their 
bodies a living sacrifice” The utter absence of logic, and the 
mixture of impudence, vulgarity, and profanity contained in this 
monstrous passage, is a fair specimen of the calibre of this class 
of writers. The Spiriiual Herald favours its readers with a 
review of a book called The Lyric of the Golden Age, purportin 
to be written by distinguished poets in the other world, an 
transmitted to us through “mediums.” ‘The poets seem to have 
contracted the bad habit of forgetting to bring their sentences 
toanend. What, for example, is the meaning of the following 
simile by the spirit of Pollok, whose metaphors are certainly 
spiritual enough ?— 

Sects loom before me like distilleries, 

And churches, consecrate to death and hell, 

But splendid gin-shops on the streets of Time. 


We should like to know how to parse “consecrate” and “ but.” 
The next extract contains “the spirit Shelley’s splendid recan- 
tation of his Atheism while on earth,” and his “delineation of 
the world-poet who is to come.” Shelley’s new theology is 
expressed in such arguments as these :— 

Who fashioned matter? Tendency reveals 

The Fashioner. That matter flows towards man, 

And ultimately taketh human form, 

That Nature flows in one perpetual stream 

From the volitions of a Deity. 

We are sorry not to be able to follow the argument. It is 
rather surprising that Shelley should have “recanted Atheism” 
on such grounds. It appears that, on the occasion of the delivery 
of these wonderful revelations, King Alfred and Coleridge were 
also present. After Shelley had finished, Alfred “ bade him de- 
part ;” whereupon Coleridge, “in the harmony of his own 
thought deep-dwelling,” brought out, amongst other things, the 
following remarkable sentiments :— 

Gazing abstract on government, I find 
Its archetype in the Eternal Mind ; 
ll governments below must therefore die, 
ing treasons ’gainst the eternal sovereignty 
Of order,” 

Alfred, who seems to have become something of a revolutionist 
in his present state of being, compliments Coleridge highly on 
his performance. And— 

Thereat grew Coleridge like a hierophant, 

And he poured out in verse this Orphic chant— 
—not worth quoting. The advice which concludes the review is 
hardly ecer but it is not unamusing or inappropriate. “I 
any reader thinks light of these extracts, we earnestly advise him 
not to buy a book which contains little else than such.” 

The most grotesque article in the Spiritual Herald is perhaps an 
account of the experiences of a pants sete who “ attended three 
public circles in the spirit-house of Mr. Koons, and three in the 
spirit-house of Mr. Tippie,” in Milfield, Athens, county Ohio. 

he spirits played tunes, and passed their hands about the room, 
obligingly rubbing them with phosphorus to make them visible. 
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The presiding spirits are of the same name—King; they claim 
to be father and son, and to have lived on this earth 14,500 years 
ago”—we suppose, in prey with the respectable family of 
Smith, and the well-known house of Jones. . 

The following Notice to Correspondents is worth reading :— 

G. C. B.’s interesting communication came too late for this month’s 
number. His mediumship is very striking. We think he believes too lite- 
rally the trembling of the table. It is a mock or sham trembling. It does 
not denote misery. It is part of the mystification expressed in signs instead 
of words. A spirit that would join so merrily in the song of “ Blue Bon- 
nets over the Border,” or “ Saint Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” is neither 
miserable nor positively bad; it is merely a wag; and that many of the 
spirits are wags there can be no doubt. They are forbidden to reveal the 
secrets of their condition in plain, unvarnished tale, and allowed a wide scope 
of mystification. But there is scarcely an instance of malice prepense to 
be found in the whole seven years’ history of Spiritualism. Spirits are ana- 
logous to the age. In bigoted, persecutive times came witchcraft; but in 
these times, when mercy craves pardon for sinners, and even reluctantly 
permits a murderer to be hanged, the spirits are no longer fiends, churchyard 
ghosts, and skeletons, but parlour and drawing-room friends, humourists, 
and moralists. B.’s father seems to be just the man for managing them. 


It is mortifying to think that any one should be gulled by such 
transparent folly as this; but Mr. Newton Crosland, who seems 
to live at Blackheath, has gone to even greater lengths of ab- 
surdity. Our first impression on reading Mr. Crosland’s pam- 

hlet was that it was a clumsy attempt at wit ; but the style is 
far too grave for such a supposition, He has at least the merit 
of distancing caricaturists—his experiences, and the theory which 
he founds on them, vie with each other in absurdity. me of 
the experiences are as follows :— 

At the commencement of our sittings, before we became experienced, we 
were sorely perplexed by the contradictory character of the messages appa- 
rently given by the same spirits; and so hopeless did it appear to extract 
anything like order out of such a chaos, that we had almost determined to 
give up the whole affair as an atrocious mass of unintelligible absurdity. 


This eminently sensible resolution was, however, overthrown 
by a friend, who suggested a form of exorcism too solemn to be 
uoted in such a ludicrous connexion, by the use of which various 
facts connected with the spirits were brought to light. Thus, 
Mr. Crosland discovered that, besides good spirits, “‘ undeveloped” 
and “earthbound” spirits had a way of “ creeping in, seizing the 
message almost in the middle of a word, and finishing it with a 
Satanic colouring, or rendering it ridiculous,” if the ‘ medium- 
exorcist” allowed his thoughts to fall below “the required devo- 
tional altitude.” Besides this, the spirits “‘ came to us so repeat- 
edly, and gave us the same messages, word for word,” that “ we” 
came to think it rather a bore, and dropped their acquaintance. 
We do not wonder at it, for the spirits in question tald nothing 
much worth knowing, except their own names, two-and-forty 
in number, which read like a shipping-list — “ Adoration, 
Benevolence, Felicity, Harmony, Hope,” &c. &c.; and they had a 
most unpleasant way of “decoying” their hearers “away 
from the great paths of duty” by falsely ‘representing them- 
selves to be Plato or Socrates, Bacon or Locke.” Another of 
their peculiarities was, that if neither ‘‘ undeveloped” nor “ earth- 
bound,” they were apt to be the spirits of persons of “ drows 
minds and respectable virtues,” who in life had been “ estimable 
bores,” and whose peculiarities were ‘‘ perpetuated after death.” 
Mr. Crosiand comnibes that many people object to his doctrine 
because it robs the next life of its interest. Certainly the pros- 
man of an eternity of idiots “representing themselves to be 
lato,” or of solemn twaddlers telling you that they are 
nt known as “Joy” or “Inoffensiveness,” and per- 
petually disturbing the repose of your furniture and the general 
comfort of your establishment in order to repeat the asser- 
tion, is not a lively one. Sometimes the spirits speak to 
some Pa. An “aged relative” appointed Mr. Crosland 
one of her executors. After her death, a relation made 
a claim upon her estate, which Mr. Crosland proposed to settle 
by paying a quarter of it. That evening, as he was sitting with 
his wife, ‘our little table tilted eighty-two times, the exact 
number of years my deceased relative lived,” and proceeded to 
inform the executor that he ought to pay half the claim. Mr. 
Crosland, however, was firm in his own view of the case, and 
after three or four interviews, in which he represented that “ the 
business was surrounded with legal difficulties and family jea- 
lousies,” he “induced the spirit to give a reluctant consent to 
my paying one quarter.” A man’s foes are sometimes those of 
his own household. Fancy a lawyer tired out with drafts and 
reports during the day, being obliged to pass the night in dis- 
cussing points of law with his wife’s work-table, and calling upon 
the davenport and the arm-chair to coincide with his view of the 
case. What a cheap solution of the Appellate Jurisdiction ques- 
tion it would be, to get a set of library-tables and three-le ged 
= to act as the representatives of Lord Eldon or Sir Wi 
rant! 

Some of Mr. Crosland’s theories are delightfully novel. For 
example, capital par agi are a mistake, because, by setting 
free “ undeveloped” spirits, you extend their sphere of evil. He 
would, we suppose, reserve the gallows for the good. We shall 
soon have philanthropic meetings, described something in this 
id :—Lord John Russell then rose to move the first resolution. 

e need not remind his Christian friends of the many merits of 
the noble lord whom they had met to honour. His conduct 
had been such as to deserve the highest compliment which 
a grateful nation could bestow upon him, and in moving that his 
lordship should be publicly hanged above the platform of Exeter 


Hall, he was only expressing the wish of every member of the 
Society. In the absence of Mr. Calcraft, the function would be 
performed by his excellent friend, Mr. Newton Crosland, who 
would, he had no doubt, ably replace the functionary whose 
absence they all regretted.” ‘The report would probably go on 
to state that, after the completion of the ceremony, and a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Crosland for his able conduct on the drop, a series 
of raps was heard, which were interpreted to be a message from 
the noble defunct, to the effect that he was quite well, and | hoped 
that they were very well, and that his spiritual name was 
Benevolence. 

Another of Mr. Crosland’s practical applications is, that the 
spirits afford new evidence of the truth of various Christian doc- 
trines. Inasmuch as some of the spirits are “undeveloped,” 
some almost idiotic, and a large proportion the dreariest of 
bores, we cannot rate this advantage very highly. A man must 
be queerly constituted whose faith would be confirmed by some 
“ undeveloped” spirit’s assertion that he was David Hume, and 
had found out his mistake ; or by some “estimable bore ”—in 
life a Worcestershire curate—asking whether, “ if twelve men of 
undoubted veracity were to concur in a given statement, we 
should believe it?” Perhaps it might be convenient for clerical 
societies to keep in their ante-rooms a few orthodox walking-sticks 
and vigilant arm-chairs, to remove anybody who avowed heretical 
opinions. We could easily imagine some grim old crab-tree 
cudgel walking down the Strand from the Record office to admi- 
nister a little fraternal correction to an erring brother. We 
shall know what to think if a walking-stick should ever 
between our legs. Perhaps the most astonishing theory of all is 
one which is started to account for a difficulty which often 
puzzled ghost-seers—how do you account for the ghosts’ clothes 
—are they ghosts, too? 

To meet this difficulty (says Mr. Crosland) I venture to offer the following 
hypothesis: that every significant action of our lives—in the garments we 
wear, and in the attitudes and gestures of our lives—is vitally photographed, 
or depicted in the spirit-world ; and that the angels have the power of exhi- 
biting, as a living picture, any specific circumstances or features to those who 
have the gift of spiritual sight, and who are intended to be influenced by the 
manifestations. . . . A. = of and divine does 
it give us to suppose leath we s' move through a grand ure- 
gallery of our own deeds, self-delineated. 

What an idea, indeed! All the socks that never came home 
from the wash, all the boots and shoes which we left behind us 
worn out at watering-places, all the old hats which we gave to 
crossing-sweepers, have had tieir pictures taken! hat a 
notion of heaven—an illimitable old clothes-shop, peopled by 
bores, and not a little infested with knaves! 


PARMA. 


IACENZA the Faithful, and Parma the Golden, in spite of 

their old proud titles, so seldom attract the attention of 
Europe that we may do well to recall to recollection some facts 
which bear upon their present condition, and which may help to 
explain the very anomalous state of affairs that has actually 
obliged an English Minister to leave Val d’Arno for this out- 
lying corner of his diplomatic “sphere of usefulness.” 

That portion of the Apennines which rises to the left of the 
road from Sestri di Levanti to Sarzana and Pietra Santa, falls 
down towards the north through a rugged country, which slopes 
to the well-watered plain of Lombardy and the rich banks of the 
Po. The district at ry lies between that river and the crests 
of this part of the chain, forms the little duchy of Parma, or 
rather the twin duchies of Parma and Piacenza, with their 
annexes. Its area is 2274 square miles, and its population 
about 510,000o—that is to say, it is somewhat smaller and less 
populous than Devonshire. It is watered by several streams, 
which have the usual character of winter torrents in the south of 
Europe. The districts near the Po are excellently cultivated, 
and irrigated by part of that network of canals which is the 
most precious inheritance which northern Italy has received 
from the middle ages. The more hilly —_— of the country is 

r and rocky. The farms are small, and chiefly pone. 
any of their inhabitants go down in the autumn into Tuscany, 
or the lowlands of their own country, to assist in gathering in 
the harvest, just as the ASquian and Volscian mountaineers 
descend at the same season from their healthy hills into the 
Roman Campagna. Most of the organ-boys who come to 
— are said to be natives of the Apennines of Parma and 
ena. 

The only towns of importance are Piacenza and Parma. The 
former is, like Ferrara and other places in the North of Italy, 
thinly inhabited in proportion to the space enclosed within the 
walls. The population is about 32,000. The old fortifications 
are not strong; but the citadel has been lately razed, aud three 
new forts have been erected by the Austrians as a menace to 
Piedmont. Parma, the capital, a population of about 42,000. 
Its chief attractions are for the artist ; for nowhere else is Correg- 
gio seen to such advantage. Pontremoli, once important as com- 
manding a pass of the Apennines, is now an insignificant place. 
The chief exports of the duchy are silk and cheese. Maize, rice, 
and tobacco are grown, and the Vino Santo has some reputation. 
French manners have, as might have been expected, considerably.” 
affected the modes of life of the upper classes; and Aus 
likewise, has of course exerted some influence in this direction. 

This tiny domain was, in 1814, made the appanage of Marie 
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Louise, as some small consolation for the loss of a husband and a 
throne. At her death, in 1847, a complete re-arrangement of 
territory in this part of Italy took place, in conformity with pre- 
vious agreements. Parma and Piacenza were handed over to the 
Duke of Lucca, one of the Spanish Bourbons. Lucca lapsed to 
the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. Pontremoli with its provinces 
became united to Parma, and Guastalla, which had formed part 
of the possessions of Marie-Louise, became attached to the 
territory of Modena. 

On the 26th December, 1847, 
clamation, in which he assured his subjects that he wished 
to enjoy every advantage which was real, and “not merely 
ephemeral ;” and that his respect for his august predecessor was 
such that he had determined to make no changes whatever, 
“ but to walk in her steps, which were those of piety, love, religion, 
justice, and firmness.” What such language meant in the mouth 
of the grandson of Charles IV. of Spain, it is easy to imagine. 
It soon produced its natural effect. The Duke did not 
long enjoy his new heritage. On the 19th of April, 1848, he 
had to flee from his dominions; and he shortly afterwards abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, a young man of six-and-twenty. The 
new prince did not, however, receive immediate investiture. 
After the flight of his father, the Sardinians entered the country, 
and the people voted the annexation of Parma to the kingdom of 
Charles-Albert. Next, the country was evacuated; and then it 
was occupied again by the Sardinian army, till at last the battle 
of Novara gave it up to the Austrians. On the 17th of May, 
1849, the Duke Ferdinand-Charles arrived, under Austrian pro- 
tection, and took charge of the government—not much to the 
advantage of the country. His confidential adviser was an 
Englishman, Baron Ward, who had risen from the stables to the 
council-chamber, after the approved fashion of the favourites of 
absolute princes. The time of the monarch was spent in intrigues 
and dissipation ; and the one tolerable act of his government—a 
customs’ union with Austria and Modena—had a very equivocal 
character; for, while it removed some restrictions on trade, it 
considerably increased the influence, already excessive, which 
Vienna exerted on the politics of Italy. 

At four o'clock on the afternoon of the 26th of March, 1854, 
the Duke was stabbed in the most frequented street of Parma. 
He lingered for about twenty-four hours, and died with a ealm- 
ness which might have worthily closed a better life. The name and 
the motive of the assassin remain to this hour unknown. Some 
have supposed that the murder was the act of the democratic pro- 
paganda, and they have adduced, as confirmatory of this opinion, 
the fact that placards were posted up some days before in the 
streets of Parma, announcing the Duke’s approaching death. 
With this they have coupled the murder of Gabbi, who was con- 
cerned in the fruitless judicial investigation which took place 
immediately after the event. It is obvious, however, that these 
circumstances admit of an explanation which would be perfectly 
consonant with the theory that the unfortunate prince was the 
victim of some person, or set of persons, with whom his low 
debaucheries, pursued in all parts of the city, had brought him 
into contact. He was succeeded by his eldestson, Robert I., a 
child of only five years and a-half old. The regency was confided 
to the widow of the murdered man, Louise-Marie de Bourbon, 
the daughter of the Due de Berri and sister of the Count de 
Chambord. 

Her very first act was to dismiss the Ministry in power, and to 
replace them by better men. Pallavicini received the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs—Lombardini that of Finance—Catani, who had 
been one of the Provisional Government in 1848, became Minister 
of the Interior—and Salati retained his position as Minister of 
Justice. The first care of the Duchess was directed to the state 
of the revenue. The salaries of the officials were in arrear. 
There were only about twelve pounds sterling in the exchequer. 
It was even necessary to borrow money for the purpose of 
burying the Duke. She rescinded the decree already issued for 
a forced loan, substituting for it a volun one, for the repay- 
ment of which she offered the pp of her private fortune. 
The army, which had consisted of 6000 men, was immediately 
reduced to one-third of that number. She dismissed many of 
her husband’s useless servants, and limited her civil list to 
600,000 francs per annum. times that sum had not 
sufliced for the wasteful folly of her predecessor. These and 
many other liberal measures secured respect to the new Govern- 
ment. On the 22nd of July, 1854, however, an émeute broke 
out at Parma, in connexion with the foolish attempt which took 
place at the mouth of the Magra under the auspices of the Maz- 
zinian faction. This was — down by the soldiery, and gave 
Austria a pretext for marching additional troops into the duchy. 

The art of exciting a population to acts of violence, in order 
that vigorous measures of repression may be necessary, is one 
which is studied with singular assiduity by that noble army of 
which the Emperor Francis Joseph is so justly proud. Fresh 
assassinations have been followed by fresh severities, and fresh 
severities by fresh assassinations, in that happy little capital ; and 
General Crenneville has of late saved his rs the trouble, or 


the new monarch issued a 


deprived them of the pleasure, of perjuring themselves in order 
to procure the necessary conviction, by sending many of the 
citizens to Mantua, for no reason in particular. Quite recently, 
the Duchess has apparently seen through the plans of her pro- 
tectors, and has come to the conclusion that her own way is the 
right one after all, and that, if anything can save her house, it is a 


policy of moderation. Which of the rays he icting rumours of 
the last few weeks are true, and which false, it is very difficult to 
say, but the general situation seems to be this :—the Duchess is 


tired of Austrian dictation, while Radetzky is determined that 
Parma shall be occupied in force, and that the garrison of Piacenza 
shall be greatly strengthened. Atthe same time, he is not unwilling 
to replace General Crenneville by another commander who may be 

rsonally less disagreeable to the Duchess. In the mean time, he 
is throwing additional bridges across the Po, and preparing to 
oppose any attempt on the part of the inhabitants of yan to 
invoke Piedmontese assistance, by taking full possession of their 
country, if oceasion should arise, before one soldier of Victor 
Emmanuel can set his foot upon its soil. 


COMPETITION IN ART. 


LL week we briefly expressed our opinion on Lord Pan- 
mure’s personal claims to decide on a question of art. 
The subject involves, however, larger considerations than the 
critical capacity of an individual. The example of Continental 
cities, especially of Paris, and the converging sentiments of all 
political parties, point to a coming era when much public money 
will have to be spent in rearranging the metropolis, in commissions 
for monumental works of art, and in large public buildings. At 
present “the responsibility of the selection of the artists rests 
with the Government alone;” but who the Government is— 
whether the Prime Minister, or the Cabinet collectively, or the 
Board of Works—whether it is embodied in Sir Benjamin Hall 
pronouncing ea cathedrd, or in that gentleman, assisted by the 
Curia of cardinals, the Government surveyors—or whether any 
person behind the Government, more powerful, because more 
secret than the Government itself, is the patron and selector of 
artists—this is what the public will shortly require to know. If, 
as seems to be acknowledged, it is too much to expect that the 
country will be willing to entrust to any individual 4 the respon- 
sibility of deciding on the selection of architects and artists of 

ublic works, why should we not have Commissioners of Art, 
independent of political parties, to whom might be entrusted the 
general superintendence of new works, with power to associate 
with themselves such professional or other assessors as might be 
required in the case of any given monument? 

One, and only one, stipulation should be enforced—that of public 
and unlimited European competition. Science is of no country ; 
and Know-nothingism, pernicious in all things, must be pro- 
scribed in the competition and unlimited freedom of art. It is 
not the fact that, as Lord Panmure asserted, “the sculptors 
and artists of this country declined to furnish plans to compete 
for the erection of public monuments.” e very reverse 
is true. A recent memorial of the British sculptors, while 
it somewhat narrowly seemed to prefer an exclusive claim for 
the employment of British artists on works of British art, 
with a special reclamation — the exclusive and uncom- 

ting employment of Baron Marochetti, was at the same time 

Socal on the admission of the principle of competition. So 
with our architects. The Institution of British Architects has 
recently sent a letter to the Secretaries of the Constantinople 
Memorial Church, offering assistance to the Committee in pro- 
viding specimens of building materials, in acquiring information 
about the site and grouping of the city buildings, and other 
practical matters, and formally congratulating the promoters of 
the design on the way in which the competition has been thrown 

n. British architecture and British sculpture have, therefore, 
officially accepted the principle of competition in works of art. If, 
then, the Government choose for the future to undertake “ the re- 
sponsibility of the selection of the artist,” itwillbe indirect defiance 
of the expressed wishes of professional men, and in contempt 
for the results of experience—experience which, when the prin- 
ciple of competition was embodied at Florence, the very home 
and metropolis of art, made Benvenuto Cellini exclaim—“In 
inviting a free competition of artists, Florence has made herself 
illustrious, since it is to such competition that we owe the ad- 
mirable cupola of Santa Maria-del-Fiore, the superb gates of the 

Baptistry of San Giovanni, and all those statues and splendid 
temples which have surrounded our Florence with such a circle 
of glory as, since the ancients, the world has never yet seen.” 

A coming event of the highest importance to art will test 
the Government. We allude to the Duke of Wellington’s 
monument at St. Paul’s. At present, Baron Marochetti has 
at least the ear of the authorities. He or his friends have 
contrived to secure a favourable anticipatory verdict for the 
design which he has already prepared—namely, the famous 
equestrian statue on the top of an Ionic gateway, to be placed 
against the Cathedral wall—the repetition, that is, of the abomi- 
nation at the end of Piccadilly, and the counterpart to the 
pouting Scutari angels. For this monument a sort of competi- 
tion was offered. essrs. Baily and Foley, as well as the 
Baron, pre’ d models. What those models were, we are unable 
to say. We have scrupulously avoided the studios either of those 
artists or of Signor Marochetti. Very possibly the British models 
were justly an properly rejected; but we are quite certain that 
the Baron’s will be most improperly selected, both as regards its 
character as a particular work of art, and as respects the general 
interests of art in the way of competition. As a work of art, we.con- 
demn Baron Marochetti's design from the description furnished b 
its friends. No beauty in execution, no sumptuousness i matenial 
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can compensate either for its lack of sentiment, or for its un- 
suitableness _ the architecture eu St. Paul’s, or can give it 
homogeneity of composition, or tation to its purpose. 

the to be from the of an 
attempted job, let the rejected models be exhibited—let Baron 
Marochetti’s design be fairly brought before the public—let 
the opinion of Mr. Penrose, the accomplished surveyor of St. 
Paul’s, be ascertained—let the verdict of artists and crities in 
its favour be produced—and then, perhaps, we shall acquiesce 
in the desirableness of spending 20,000/. on this favoured work, 
even without a gencral competition. If, on such public exhibition 
of the rejected works, they should be found worthless, and if, as 
we suspect, public opinion on the Baron’s design should be pro- 
nounced in a manner intelligible even to the tardy perceptions 
of Lord Panmure, the only resource will be a general competition. 
We trust that Lord Harrington, or some influential person in the 
Lower House, will not suffer Parliament to adjourn without 
inquiring about the actual prospects of the Wellington Monu- 
ment. Nothing short of this can allay the suspicion that a job 
is imminent, if not already arranged. We must be pardoned if 
we are reluctant to extend public confidence in this matter to 
the unknown authority which has exercised the responsibility of 
accepting the Scutari Monument. 

In advocating competition, we of course speak of it in its real 
and honest character. Whether it be anonymous or not is of 
comparatively little importance. Anonymous competition is the 
modern and favourite form, and it is, we think, on the whole, 
a useful innovation. The Florentine and ancient competitions 
were not anonymous, yet, substantially, they were competitions. 
Everybody knows, however, the difference between competition 
in art and the opposite course of commissioning an artist, and 
taking what he yi to give. In architecture, from the nature 
of the case, only designs or models can be furnished. It is im- 
possible to obtain by competition an absolute pce we that a 
good design will turn out a good building. It can hardly be 
expected that a dozen competing architects shall build each 
his own cathedral, and that one shall stand, and the eleven be 
pulled down. If competition could only be carried on in this 
way, it would be an absurdity, or rather an impossibility. 
But as to the chances of judges—even of amateur judges—being 
taken in by showy designs, this danger, where it exists, is cer- 
tainly common both to them and to the patron who orders a 
church or a statue upon faith. Competition is open to many 
abuses ; and an especial one—the blot which its recent critics have 
not hit—is when the Commission reserves the right of rejecting 
the best work. This is the rock upon which the Lille Commission 
has struck. The jury had the firmness and honesty to select the 
best designs. In that Agincourt of art, as M. Dideon happily ex- 

ses it, France, on its own soil, was signally defeated. But the 
xecutive Committee has not had the courage to back up the jury’s 
decision in favour of the English artists. French Know-nothing- 
ism has prevailed. M. Lassus’ friends will of course succeed in 
ousting the English conquerors. And if the cathedral of Lille is 
ever executed, it will be after a cento from the successful designs 
exhibited in competition, in which the best architect will 
have the satisfaction of seeing his work selected, and his genius 
illaged, by second-rate executants. The very same game has 
Just been played at Manchester. The Local Committee adver- 
tised for a building for the forthcoming Exhibition of Art 
Treasures in 1857. The competition was not to be anonymous, 
and was limited to certain artists. Mr. Owen Jones’ design was 
the best. We can hardly say that it was crowned or selected, be- 
cause, in point of fact, it was rejected ; but it received the favour- 
able award—it had every honour except that of being adopted. 
The best design was thrown over, in favour, we believe, of some- 
body who had not competed, and whose design is or was exhibited, 
not as the best, not as the selected one, not as the one 
chosen in competition, but—and here we notice either a very 
unwarrantable or a very unfortunate allusion—as “the a 
ees design for the Exhibition building which has recently 
mn submitted to her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
very properly and indignantly rejee the twent ineas 
which offered him as a or the 
indignity and injustice of rejecting the best design. These, we 
say, are the abuses to which competition, in the hands of ignorant 
or malleable Committees, is liable. And the remedy is to be found 
in entire publicity, in an open exhibition of designs, as in the case 
of the Houses of Parliament, and in the selection of judges who 
have a reputation and character at stake. Government has none 
- Local committees have none such. A public Commission 
alone can have the requisites for the duty—a Commission, that is, 
which shall be open to the criticism of the artistic world, and for 
the selection of whose members Government shall be responsible 
to Parliament and the country. 


LA LOCANDIERA, 


ie the Winter's Tale, Florizel pays Perdita the pretty compli- 
ment of telling her that whatever she does betters what is done, 
and that he onil always have her do whatever he happens to see 
her doing. Madame Ristori impresses her audience with the 
same feeling. When she acts tragedy, it seems that she must be 
meant by nature to act tragedy only ; and when she acts comedy, 
it appears as if she should never have been anything else than a 


comedian. She appeared, at the end of last week, in one of 
Goldoni’s comedies, and enchanted all who saw her—she was 80 
light, and piquante, and amusing. The mere report of her 
astonishing versatility could never have those who had 
only seen her in Medea, or in the Pia, to believe that the same 
woman who had crushed Jason and Creusa in the power of her 
indignant fury, or shown the slow progress of disease exhausting 
her frame, could come on the stage with such playful grace 
and bustle about her domestic affairs as the mistress of an hotel. 
At first, the memory of her tragic ormances was too strong, 
and there was something unnatural in seeing that fine face, whi 
can express so large a range of passion, wreathed into the smiles 
of an ordinary flirtation, and lighted up with the fun of a frolic. 
But as the play went on, the genuineness of the representation, 
and its comic excellence, banished this recollection, and it 
became possible to forget that the actress could take another 
kind of part from that which she was filling so admirably. 

The Locandiera of Goldoni is a very fair specimen of Italian 
comedy. There is no attempt to exhibit nice shades of character 
—there is no humour, and no epigrammatie writing—but the lan- 
guage is easy and natural, lively enough to catch the attention, and 
not too lively to be placed in the mouths of ordinary men and 
women. The management of the plot is excellent, and every 
situation is contrived so as to be effective in the acting. 
Goldoni had an ee acquaintance with the theatre and its 
requirements, and spent his life, even from his tenderest years, 
in familiarity with the green-room. This enabled him to under- 
stand conelly what actors wanted to show themselves off to 
advantage, and what amount of complication in the plot was 
acceptable to the audience. There is not a scene in the play 
that is not short in itself, and yet each is connected with the 
whole so intimately as scarcely to appear a separate scene. The 
ov of Goldsmith are as near an approximation to those of 
Goldoni as any two specimens of distinct literatures can be. 
Goldsmith paints on a larger canvas, and with a broader touch, 
but the general effect is similar ; and any one who is familiar with 
She Stoops to Conquer, may form a very good notion of the 
Locandiera. 

Mirandolina, the Locandiera, is the mistress of a boarding-house 
or private hotel, and is the object of devoted admiration on the part 
of the gentlemen who reside in the house. At last a cavalier 
comes who will not be smitten—who professes to hate all women, 
and especially to see through and detest the wiles of landladies. 
Mirandolina determines to tame this savage heart, and make 
him acknowledge her powers. She brings him fine linen, and 
makes him nice dishes, and waits on him herself, and perseveres 
until at last the woman-hater is mastered, and hints that, when- 
ever she happens to be coming by his room, he shall be very glad 
to see her. e friendliness increases, and the pretty landlady 
is asked to sit with him, and next to drink with him; and then, 
to crown all, she faints in his arms. The game is over now, and he 
is the humblest of her slaves. She goes to her household work, 
and irons her linen, and he follows her about like a spaniel. 
She contrives to let those to whom he had boasted of his impene- 
trable coldness witness his humiliation, and makes him confess 
that the landlady has been too clever for him, and that her wiles 
have subdued him. The whole burthen of the play is thus 
thrown on the Locandiera, and we have the pleasure of seeing 
Madame Ristori, who takes the part, in almost every scene. 
Like all great actresses and clever women, she knows how to 
dress; and when she first comes on with her powdered hair, 
striped silk petticoat, and high-heeled shoes, we may be sure 
that so coquettish and tasty a person would vanquish the most 
confirmed misogynist. Her by-play is as remarkable in comedy 
as in tragedy ; and she managed, in the happiest manner possible, 
to let her audience understand her manceuvres, and to keep up 
a steady battery of soft glances on her victim. She was so free 
in the use of her arts, so full of winks, and hints, and signs, so 
easy in the confidence of her endless resources, that with a little 
less sense and taste, a less sure feeling of what could be done and 
what could not, she might have overstepped the line that 
agg ease from vulgarity. But she always kept on the safe 
side; and it is this union of taste with apprehension of the 
ludicrous that makes a great comedian. An inferior actress 
might have been natural but vulgar, or she might have acted 
like a lady condescending to take the part of the mistress of an 
hotel. Madame Ristori avoided both these extremes, and was 
like what she was meant to be—a mistress of an hotel with native 
tact and good manners. 

The performances of this great actress are over for the season, 
and we are now able to estimate the excellences which have 
given their ra European reputation. A compliance with 
that most anomalous of standards—English propriety—has for- 
bidden her to appear here in her a oe the Mirra of 
Alfieri. When, half a century ago, de Stiel saw Car- 
lotta Marchionni, then quite a girl, and almost unknown, she 
was so struck that she expressed a wish to see the young actress 
as Mirra. Her advice was taken—the part was studied—and it 
was her performance of Mirra that gained Mdlle. Marchionni 
her greatest fame. She was the instructress of Madame Ristori ; 
and we may regret not to have had an opportunity of aye we 
a performance which would have displayed the genius both 
the pupil and the teacher. But we kere seen enough to know 
that Madame Ristori is in every way a great artist. Tragedy is 
so much higher than comedy, and those who ean render tragic 
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assions are so much rarer and fewer than those who can give 
fife to a comic part, that it will be asa edian that Madame 
Ristori will be remembered. But it must heighten our admira- 
tion to know that she is great also in comedy, and that she is as 
successful in the Locandiera as she was in the Medea. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Ge ERAL SABINE has recently presented a very important 
paper to this Society, entitled, On the Lunar-diurnal 
Magnetic Variation at Toronto. This communication contains 
the results of an investigation into the moon’s diurnal influence 
on the horizontal and vertical components of the magnetic force 
at Toronto, and the consequent deduction of the lunar-diurnal 
variations of the inclination and of the total force at that station. 
The observations from which the results were obtained, con- 
sist of five years’ hourly observation of the bifilar and vertical 
force magnetometer, ending June 3oth, 1848, from which the 
disturbances of largest amount had been separated. The results 
derived from the mean of the five years are confirmed by the 
accord which is shown of the means of each of the half-periods 
into which the observations of the five years are divided for that 
urpose. 
. o complete the view of the moon’s diurnal influence on the 
magnetic elements at Toronto, a recalculation has been made of 
the lunar-diurnal variation of the declination from the mean of 
six years of hourly observation, ending June 3oth, 1848—em- 
ploying the more perfect normals derived from the exclusion of 
the larger disturbances ; and the confirmation is shown of the 
mean result of the six years by the accordance of three separate 
portions of two years each, into which the whole period of six 
years has been divided for that poe From these premises, 
the author draws the following conclusions:— 

1. The three magnetic elements concur in showing that the 
moon exercises a sensible magnetic influence at the surface of 
the earth, producing in every lunar day a variation which is dis- 
tinctly appreciable in each of the three elements by the instru- 
ments adopted and recommended in the Report of the Committee 
of Physics of the Royal Society, when due care is taken in con- 
ducting the observations, and suitable methods are employed in 
elaborating the results. 

2. That the lunar diurnal variation in each of the three elements 
constitutes a double progression in each lunar day, the declina- 
tion having two easterly and two westerly maxima, and the 
inclination and total force each two maxima and two minima 
between two successive passages of the moon over the astrono- 
mical meridian—the variation passing in every case four times 
through zero in the lunar day. The approximate range of the 
lunar-diurnal variation at Toronto is 38" in the declination, 4"°5 
in the inclination, and oooo12 parts of the total force. 

3. That the lunar-diurnal variation thus obtained appears to 
be consistent with the hypothesis that the moon’s magnetism is, 
in great part at least, if not wholly, derived by induction from 
the magnetism of the earth. 

4. That there is no appearance in the lunar-diurnal variation 
of the decennial period, which constitutes so marked a feature in 
the solar-diurnal variations. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM.* 


R. BAYLE ST. JOHN has written a work on the “Sub- 
alpine Kingdom” which is both interesting and instructive. 
‘We should be sorry to arrive at the conclusion to which he 
wishes to lead us, that the constitutional government of Sardinia 
is a pure delusion; and we think that he furnishes us himself 
with sufficient grounds to disagree with him. But whatever we 
may think of the general drift of the work, it contains so much 
information, and so many sensible remarks on a subject which is 
now near to the thoughts of many Englishmen, that it will amply 
repay an attentive examination. From Mr. St. John’s preceding 
work, the Purple Tints of Paris, we learnt that he was in the 
habit of familiar intercourse with members of the extreme demo- 
cratic party in France ; and the reader will find that a recollection 
of this fact throws light on many passages in his new work. 
There is much to be admired in the Sneatte arty of France, 
and ihe wrongs of which they complain so fiercely are not wholly 
imaginary. But there is a strong reason for caution in receivin 
the opinions which they, and those who sympathize and live with 
them, offer on the large questions of European politics. They 
are wholly unversed in the practical conduct of affairs, and 
have never borne the responsibility of government, or been sub- 
jected to the influences which act on all who have to decide what 
shall really happen. Throughout Mr. St. John’s book, we feel 
that he is handling a statesman’s subject without a statesman’s 
qualities or knowledge. There is no connexion between his 
opinions and concerted action. He can laugh at the King of 
Sardinia, order the Pope out of Rome, and the Austrians out of 
Lombardy, without a moment's consideration as to means, oppor- 


* The Subalpine Ki 
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tom ; or, Faperiences and Studies in Savoy, Pied- 
yle St. Jobn. London: Chapman and Hall. 1856. 


! ruler of France, is extreme 


tunities, and consequences. We know no more what is to be 
done in Italy and for Italy when we close his volumes than when 
we opened them. But we learn much that we should wish to 
learn—we gather facts suggestive and illustrative of many things 
which we could not gather from any other source. Sympathy 
with Sardinia is very strong in England at present; but our 
knowledge of Sardinia, of its people, and the details of its politics, 
is very small. Any work written by an observant and candid 
writer who has mixed in Sardinian society, and studied Sardinian 
apn on the spot, is, therefore, very welcome, and deserves to 

examined with more care and minuteness than most modern 
books of travel. 

Mr. St.John commenced his visit to the Subalpine kingdom with 
a stay of some duration in Savoy, and he has given a sketch of 
the original seat of the dynasty of Piedmont, and of the town of 
Chambery itself, and has collected together some little informa- 
tion about Madame de Warens and Rousseau, while residing at 
that place. But this portion of the work is too subsidiary to 
detain us; and we may pass at once to Turin—which Mr. St. 
John reached on an evening when the city was illuminated for 
the fall of Sebastopol. He gives a description of the place, 
its churches and prospects, of the citadel, and of the beautiful 
palace Valentino; but all this may be read, though not perha 
so well, in a Handbook. With a chapter entitled, ‘‘ Under the 
Porticoes,”’ his political observations begin. The long porticoes 
of Turin are the distinguishing feature of the city, serving as a 
refuge from rain or heat, an pins a spacious promenade to 
the gay society of the capital. Here are to be found most of the 
cafés which, from the character and political bias of those who 
frequent them, have uired a particular reputation; and here 
are to be seen exhibited for sale all new pamphlets, and other 

ublications on political subjects. Last winter, a pamphlet by a 
stg named Trinchera, made a considerable sensation— 
principally because it received the most extravagant praise from 
the Ministerial press. It proposed to divide Italy into two 
kingdoms—one, containing all to the north of the Po, to be given 
to the King of Sardinia, and the other, containing all south of the 
Po, to be given to Lucien Murat. It seems to us simply absurd 
to suppose that Count Cavour really sanctioned such a proposal, 
or that he could be blind to the very obvious arguments which 
Mr. St. John urges against its feasibility. That Mr. St. John 
should treat it as a matter of certainty that Count Cavour 
desires such a result to bis labours, is a very fair specimen of the 
manner in which this book is written. hatever may be the 
case, however unlikely, is assumed to be the case, provided it 
tells against the opponents of republicanism. Count Cavour, 

ain, is said to have been fascinated and subjugated by the 
mperor of the French. ‘ Sceptical on everything else, he has 
adoration for this idol.”” We look to find a proof for this assertion, 
and discover none whatever. That, personally, Count Cavour 
was much struck and impressed by his visit to the present 
/ probable ; but this language about 
his adoration and idolatry is without any discoverable basis. 
That Count Cavour can wish either for a democratical despotism 
in Piedmont, or for a systematised interference of the French in 
Italy, is sufficiently refuted by the very position he holds; and 
it would be a waste of words to show its extreme improbability. 

Nearly all the important pape published at Turin either 
enlarged their size or reduced their price at the commencement 
of the present year—a sign, no doubt, that the influence of the 
press is increasing. The government gives subventions to the 
papers that support it—a very common, but a very unfortunate, 
arrangement. Mr. St. John does not speak very highly of the 
general tone of the Piedmontese press. It is, he says, except in 
a few instances, violent and undignified. Accusations of corrup- 
tion are bandied about between editors of papers, and abuse is 
showered on every action of political opponents. The Govern- 
ment does not often interfere, confining its care chiefly to 
suppressing direct attacks on the interests of the dynasty, and 
on France and the Emperor. The extreme reactionists and 
republicans are prosecuted impartially, and seem to meet with a 
fate differing according to the place of trial. In Turin, the 
pene feeling is in favour of constitutional government ; and in 

enoa, it is republican. The leaning of the high officials in 
both places is towards a reactionary policy. Accordingly, at 
Turin, the reactio journals are eM mms) by the juries, and 
absolved by the tribunals—at Genoa, the republican journals 
are absolved by the juries, and condemned by the tribunals. 
The case is referred, or not referred, to a jury, according to its 
nature. If the dogmas of the Catholic religion are attacked, or 
if persons are in any way, direct or indirect, concerned, the 
juries are set aside, and the case is submitted to the judge only. 

f the articles incriminated are merely of a character generally 
hostile to the government and the constitution, they are sub- 
mitted to a jury. This distinction was introduced in 1852, and 
Mr. St. John tells us that its adoption was owing to the menaces 
of the new French despotism. 

Previously to the concession of the Constitution in 1848, there 
existed no periodicals of any importance. The most remarkable 
were the mer Readings and Family Readings, conducted by 
M. Lorenzo Valerio, one of the most distinguished members of 
the present Chamber of Deputies. These publications were 
chiefly designed to spread information, and to stimulate the intel- 
lectual appetites of the Piedmontese. They appear to have been 
harmless enough, but were suppressed on account of the silence 
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they observed with comgeet to the Royal Family and the Jesuits. 
Not to praise was thought equivalent to blame. Immediately on 
the first concession of er to Piedmont, Lorenzo Valerio 
began the Concordia, a jo of large dimensions, which su 
rted the principles of freedom under the banner of the 
avoyard ape § It strongly advocated the unfortunate war 
with Austria, and contributed largely to the excitement of public 
feeling from which that war took its rise. It especially directed 
itself to appeasing or stifling the jealousies which, even before 
victory was won, began to debate which city should form the 
seat of the future State of Italy; and it had thus to encounter 
the bitter a of those Piedmontese who wished to exalt 
Turin, and who despised the several claims of Rome, Florence, and 
Milan. Even after the disaster of Novara it stood firm, and up- 
held the monarchy. But its career terminated in 1850, and it 
was replaced by the Progresso, which also supports the monarchy 
and the constitution, but aims at a more direct communication 
and open sympathy with the Republicans. The more advanced 
republican paper of Turin is the Gazetta del Popolo, which is 
chiefly characterized by its strong language on ecclesiastical 
matters. It is violent in its opposition to the priests, but, in con- 
tradistinction to the majority of the liberal papers, it holds that 
the Catholic Church is capable of reform; and on this account it 
is especially popular with the Vaudois. The leading republican 
paper is the Italia e Popolo of Genoa, which is principally 
written by exiles. The Armonia is the representative of the re- 
actionists, and is, in great part, edited by priests, and in com- 
pilation is one of the best journals in the Sardinian states. It is 
especially skilful in attacking the King for his conduct to the 
Church without incurring the penalties of the law. The Minis- 
terial or Moderate party is represented by the Piemonte and the 
Opinione. Both these papers, according to Mr. St. John, glorify 
the constitution, desire the aggrandisement of the House of 
Savoy, attack the clergy in order to promote the independence of 
the civil power, “not in the name of toleration and liberty,” and 
are indifferent to Italian independence. 

The position of Piedmont in religious matters closely resembles 
that of England under Henry VIII. The temper of the nation 
is strongly opposed to certain ecclesiastical abuses, but Catho- 
licism still maintains its hold. The number of those who wish to 
separate from the Church of Rome is exceedingly small—as small, 

rhaps, as the number of those who, at the time of Henry’s 

ivorce, would have acquiesced in the Protestantism to the esta- 
blishment of which that divorce was the first step. Previously 
to 1847, a simple denunciation from a parish priest to the com- 
mandant of the place sufficed to send to prison any one for an 
indefinite period. The clergy, by means of the ecclesiastical 
courts, had the right of judging ail the causes in which, in an 
way, a priest was implicated ; and the amount of property appli 
to support conventual establishments was entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the resources of the country. In these respects, a 
reform has been accomplished. The layman is protected, the 
ecclesiastical courts have been abolished, and those convents have 
been suppressed which belonged to orders not devoted to educa- 
tion, to preaching, or to the care of the sick. How completely the 
nation went along with this very moderate reform is proved by 
the eagerness displayed to erect the Siccardi monument ; but there 
is an abundance of facts to show the strength which the Church 
still retains, and the warmth of feeling entertained towards it. 
There is a greater proportion of ecclesiastics to laymen in Pied- 
mont than in any other country or place in the world, except Rome 
itself, and the wealth of the Church is still enormous. The 
charitable institutions of Turin are more numerous and better sup- 
ported than those of any other place of its size. The first article of 
the Constitution declares the Catholic to be the national religion, 
and it is illegal to convert a Catholic to Protestantism. It is also 
impossible to doubt that Catholicism has real power over the minds 
of the Piedmontese. ‘“ Many even of the young men,” Mr. St. 


John says, ‘seemed, I thought, to be on the verge of religious 


madness, and I knew of law-students passing the night on their 
knees in an agony of prayer.” ‘“ Young gentlemen, who in 
England woul have talked of horseflesh ral beauty, kept me 
regularly informed of all small ecclesiastical movements.” These 
are not indications, perhaps, of any deep-seated reverence for the 
Church, but they show that the traditionary spell is still strong. 
A’ social reform, small in appearance but great in its indirect 
result, will be effected in Piedmont when the government is 
strong and wise enough to suppress the system of State lotteries, 
which are carried on there to an extent unknown elsewhere than 
in Italy. The demoralizing effect of such a system, and its 
incompatibility with the cultivation of those virtues on which a 
constitutional monarchy rests, are so plain that the pecuniary gain 
should not be for a moment a counterbalancing consideration, 
even to a country so hard pressed as Piedmont by financial diffi- 
culties. The whole ole is taught to gamble, and the pro- 
cess is scarcely less disreputable than if the government in Eng- 
land were to open State betting offices. The plan of the lottery 
is this:—Into a wheel are put ninety-one different pieces of wood or 
card—on one of them is inscribed a zero, and on each of the others 
one of the numerals from one to ninety inclusive. Every alter- 
nate Saturday at Turin, and every alternate Saturday at Genoa, 
this wheel is well shaken in a public place, and five numbers are 
drawn out. Each player has previously selected five numbers, 
and registered his choice. If two of the figures on his list are 
the same as any two of those drawn from the wheel, he has what 


is called an ambo, and is paid 270 times his stake—if three are the 
same, he has a ¢era, and is paid 5500 times his stake—and four 
give him a quatera, and 60,000 times his stake. The State runs 
some little risk by this arrangement, which is admirably con- 
trived so as to provoke the excitement of play to the utmost ; 
for as the same word or thing often suggests the same figures to 
the choices of a great many players, it might happen that the 
treasury would have to pay avery inconvenient sum. Every one 
last autumn was full of * Sebastopol,” as a lucky word to guide 
their choice. Supposing that the figures which the letters of 
this word suggested, according to an established method of calcu- 
lation, had won a quatera—and supposing that 200 persons had 
staked 12 francs, the highest sum received on the quatera—the 
sum to be paid would have been equal to the whole revenue of 
the kingdom. 

Mr. St. John devotes a large portion of his work to a history 
of constitutionalism in Piedmont, and of the contests of different 
monarchs with the Church; and he also gives a review of the 
situation and prospects of political parties, and of the career and 
characters of the principal members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
We must reserve these subjects for another occasion, as they 
are too interesting to Englishmen to be passed over hurriedly. 
For the present, we will close our notice of his work by ex- 
tracting an anecdote which he gives in a chapter relating to the 
Piedmontese stage, and which is highly creditable to the young 
artiste who has obtained this year such a genuine triumph at Her 
Majesty's Theatre :— 

Maria Piccolomini warbled avd warbled away, and seemed so happy and 
proud that it was really delightful to see her. She was not aware, at first, 
of the mischief she was doing. At length, however, when the last night of 
her engagement came, and the absurd musical mob took the horses from her 

iage and proposed to drag her to her hotel, she understood everything, and 
her fine spirit revolted. She gained more esteem by that admirable sponta- 
neous movement, than all her nightingale performances. Standing on the 
steps of the theatre, with flushed face and flashing eyes, she hurriedly declared 
that she would not ch her Turinese friends into beasts of burden, 
exhorted them to think of more serious things—“ altri doveano essere gli 
studii dei giovani Italiani,’—and as many empty-headed people bawled in- 
stead of listening, ran back into the house, escaped by a side-door, and 
returned home on foot. The crowd followed her, and shouted for some hours 
under her windows, for it had lashed itself up into an excitement that 
resembled drunkenness. There is but one situation in which a man looks 
more degraded than when suffering from musical frenzy. A shutter was 
cautiously opened aloft, and something white appeared. A yell went down 
the street of Porticoes. They thought it was Maria come out to greet them 
once more. An old cook had been wakened from his slumbers, and had 
thought perhaps that the Austrians were in the city. After this disappoint- 
ment, nothing could appease the Bellimbusti but the appearance of La Picco- 
lomini herself She came out yng the balcony, and signed for silence. The 
street was hushed at once, like the pit when she was accustomed to warble 
her death song. She thanked them with emotion for their applause, said that 
the happiest days of her life had been spent in Turin—because a woman is 
always happy when admired—but did not allow them to disperse without 
recommending them once more to enjoy music, but to reserve their enthusiasm 
for nobler things. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN LEGENDS.* 


M& LONGFELLOW’S success in building up his Song of 
Hiawatha out of the traditions of the Indian tribes, has 
led Dr. Schoolcraft to assert his claim as the discoverer and 
earliest worker of the quarry whose contents have been so skil- 
fully employed by the American poet. Seldom has such an 
assertion been made so agreeably as in the volume before us. 
Dr. Schoolcraft’s book not only contains, in their original form, 
nearly all the legends on which Mr. Longfellow’s poem is 
founded, but it also gives us about thirty other Indian myths, 
many of them full of the strangest fancifulness, delicacy, and 
beauty, and all furnishing, as the translator remarks, “ illustra- 
tions of Indian character and opinions on subjects which the ever- 
cautious and suspicious minds of this oom have heretofore 
concealed.” In these legends, we find the red man faithfully, 
because unconsciously, describing himself, his mode of life, his 
beliefs, his hopes, and his fears. We see the young warrior pale 
and thin with fasting, to obtain the favour of a guardian Manito, 
who is to influence and protect him through life—purifying him- 
self in the sacred sweating-lodge—blackening his face, planting his 
spear upside down, and praying, sometimes to the Great Spirit, 
more frequently to his Manito. We see him crowned with the 
feathers of the bald eagle, and chantingas he leaps in the war-dance 
round the blazing pinewood fire. We see him on his war-parties, 
with his bow, and war-club, and jasper-headed arrows, his bag of 
unded maize and pemmican, marked with his ancestral totem, 
elighting in stealthy stratagem, shouting his war-cry, scalping 
his foe, proving to his tribe the “ strength of his heart.” We see 
him watching patiently at the ice-bound beaver-dam, or roaming 
through forest and prairie after moose, and bear, and bison. Then 
at home in winter, while the women are dressing robes, or mend- 
ing moccasins, we find him seated with his children by the fire— 
the skin-door of the wigwam drawn tight against the snow-storm 
—making arrows, or smoking, or listening to the legends in the 
book before us. He laughs at the lies of Iagoo, the exploits of 
Paup-Puk-Keewis, the misadventuresof the snaring of 
thesun. He sighs thoughtfully for the young Chippewa lover in 
the white stone canoe, for the passing away of the noble Hiawatha. 
He marvels much at the tale of the twelve star-daughters floating 


* The Myth of Hiawatha, and other Oral Legends, M; c and 
Allegoric, of the North American Indians. By Henry LL.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott and Co. London; Triibner and Co, 1856, 
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in music down to earth—at the buffalo-king winding round his 
horns the glossy hair of a Western Europa, tossing her on to his 
shoulders, and sweeping away with her through forest and river— 
or at the eagles clustering into a cloud and bearing on their backs 
the youth whom asorcerer had exposed as their victim. He shud- 
ders at the descriptions of the witch’s mantle—entirely composed 
of women’s scalps, which, whenever shaken, “ uttered loud shouts 
of laughter in which the old ~ = the wizard’s canoe, 
the ribs of which were formed of living rattlesnakes whose heads 
pointed outwards to guard him from his enemies—of Pauguk 
(Death) the hunter of men, armed with bow and arrows and war- 
club, a silent skeleton covered with a thin transparent skin, his 
eye-sockets filled with balls of fire. He is man like ourselves, with 
love, and laughter, and tears in him—no impossible stoic of the 
woods. 

The form of the myth of Hiawatha which Mr. Longfellow has 
taken for the groundwork of his poem is nearly that current 
among the Iroquois. The poet has, however, diverged from his 
native authorities in connecting the introduction of Christianity 
with the departure of the Indian hero. According to the 
Troquois— 

After his mission was virtually ended, or rather drawing to a close, he pro- 
ceeded (says Dr. Schoolcraft), in at state, to the council, in his magic 
canoe, taking with him his favourite daughter. With her he landed on the 
shore of the lake of Onondaga, and was proceeding to the elevated grounds 
appointed for the council, when a remarkable phenomenon appeared in the 
heavens, which seemed, in its symbolical import, to say to Hiawatha, “Thy 
work is near its close.” A white bird, the bird of heaven, appeared to 
come as a special messenger to him and to his daughter, appearing as a small 
speck high in the higher atmosphere. As it descended and revealed its cha- 
racter, its flight was attended with the greatest swiftness and force, and with 
no little of the impetuosity of a stroke of lightning. To the dismay of all, it 
struck the daughter of Hiawatha with such force as to drive her remains into 
the earth, completely annihilating her. The bird itself was annihilated in 
annihilating Hiawatha’s daughter. All that remained of it were its seattered 
white plumes, purely white as silver clouds, and these plumes the warriors 
eagerly gathered as the chief-tokens, to be worn on their heads as symbols of 
their Losvany in war—a custom maintained to this day. Hiawatha stood 
aghast. He did not know how to interpret the terrible token. He deeply 
mourned his daughter’s fate; for a long time he was inconsolable, and sat 
with his head down. But, in the end, and by persuasion, he roused himself 
from his reverie. His thoughts revolved on his original mission to the Indian 
tribes. The Great Spirit perhaps tells me, he said to himself, that my work 
here below is finished, and - return to him. For a while, he had not 
heeded the invitations to attend the largely-gathered council which waited for 
him; but as soon as his grief would enable him to attend, he roused himself 
for the task, After tasting food, he assumed his usual manly dignity of cha- 
racter, and assumed the oratorical attitude. Waiting till the other speakers 
had finished, he addressed his last counsels to the listening tribes. By his 
wisdom and eloquent appeal, he entranced them. By this valedictory ess, 
replete with political wisdom, he closed his career. Having done this, he 
announced the termination of his mission; then, entering his magic canoe, he 
began to rise in the air—sweet strains of music were heard to arise as he 
mounted, and these could be heard till he was carried up beyond human 
sight. 


Hiawatha, the Teacher and Prophet, sent by the Master of 
Life to the North American tribes, is called Manabozho by the 
Algonquins, and among them has deteriorated—an ordinary 
mythological phenomenon—into little more than a conceited and 
mischievous wizard. They, however, regard him as the creator 
of the second world—the first having been destroyed by a flood 
which followed his slaughter of the Prince of the Serpents. They 
also look on him as the spirit of the north-west tempests, and as 

iving passage to souls on their way to the Indian paradise. 
hey believe that he will again appear on earth, and take part in 
the final distribution of the human race. 

As to the harum-scarum Paup-Puk-Keewiss, we have little to 
add to the knowledge of him which readers of Mr. Longfellow’s 
book already possess. One adventure, however, has been 
omitted by the poet, and deserves mention. Paup-Puk-Keewiss 
and a friend of his arrived once at a village, and were told of 
certain Manitoes who had the habit of killing and eating all who 
came to their lodge :— 


Attempts had been made to extirpate them, but the war parties who went 
out for this purpose were always unsuccessful. Paup-Puk-Keewiss determined 
to visit them, although he was advised not todo so. The chief warned him 
of the danger of the visit; but finding him resolved, 

“Well,” said he, “if you will go, being my guest, I will send twenty 
warriors to serve you.” 

He thanked him for the offer. Twenty men were ready at the 
instant, and they went forward, and in due time descried the lodge of the 
Manitoes. He placed his friend and the warriors near enough to see all that 
mare while he went alone to the lodge. As he entered, he saw five horrid- 

ooking Manitoes in the act of eating. It was the father and his four sons. 
They looked hideous; their eyes were swimming low in their heads, as if half- 
starved. They offered him something to eat, which he refused. 

“What have you come for?” said the old one. ' 

“ Nothing,” Paup-Puk-Keewiss answered. 

They all stared at him. 

* Do you not wish to wrestle?” they all asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

A hideous smile came over their faces. 

“ You go,” they said to the eldest brother. 

They got ready, and were soon clinched in each other’s arms for a deadly 
throw. He knew their object—his death—his flesh was all they wanted, but 
he was for them. 

“Haw! haw!” they cried, and soon the dust and dry leaves flew about as 
if driven by a strong wind. 

The Manito was strong, but Paup-Puk-Keewiss soon found that he could 
taster him; and giving him a trip, he threw him with a giant’s force head- 
foremost on a stone, and he fell like a puffed thing. 

The brothers stepped up tn quick succession, but he put a number of tricks 
th force, and soon the whole four lay bleeding on the ground. The old Manito 
got frightened, and ran for his life. Paup-Puk-Keowiss pursued him for sport; 
sorhetimes he was before him, sometimes flying over his head. He would 


now give him a kick, then a push or a trip, till he was almost exhausted, 
Meantime his friend and the warriors cried out, “ Ha! ha! a! ha! ha! a!— 
Paup-Puk-Keewiss is driving him before him.” The Manito only turned his 
head now and then to look back; at last, Paup-Puk-Keewiss gave him a kick 
on his back, and broke his back-bone ; down he fell, and the blood i 
out of his mouth prevented him from saying a word. The warriors piled 
the bodies together in the lodge, and then took fire and burned them. T 

all looked with deep interest at the quantity of human bones scattered aro 

Paup-Puk-Keewiss then took three arrows, and after having performed a 
ceremony to the Great Spirit, he shot one into the air, crying, with a loud 
voice—“ You who are lying down, rise up, or you will be hit!” The bones 
all moved to one place. He shot the second arrow, repeating the same 
words, when each bone drew towards its fellow bone; the third arrow brought 
forth to life the whole multitude of people who had been killed by the 
Manitoes. Paup-Puk-Keewiss then led them to the chief of the village, who 
had proved his friend, and gave them up to him. Soon after the chief came 
with his counsellors. 

“Who is more worthy,’ said he, “to rule than you? You alone can 
defend them.” 

Paup-Puk-Keewiss thanked him, and told him he was in search of more 
adventures. The chief insisted. Paup-Puk-Keewiss told him to confer the 
chieftainship on his friend, who, he said, would remain while he went on his 
travels. He told them that he would, some time or other, come back and see 
them. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” they all cried, “come back again and see us,” insisting 
on it. He promised com he would, and then set out alone. 


Another of the personages with whom Hiawatha comes in con- 
tact—Chibiabos, his poet friend, ‘ the sweetest of all singers”— 
occurs in an affecting legend, to which we have already alluded, 
entitled, the “‘ White Stone Canoe :’— 


There was once a very beautiful young girl, who died suddenly on the day 
she was to have been married to a handsome young man. He was also brave, 
but his heart was not proof against this loss. From the hour she was buried 
there was no more joy or peace for him. He went often to visit the spot 
where the women had buried her, and sat musing there, when it was thought 
by some of his friends he would have done better to try to amuse himself in 
the chase, or by diverting his thoughts in the war-path. But war and hunting 
had both lost their charms for him. His heart was already dead within him. 
He pushed aside both his war-club and his bow and arrows. 

e had heard the old people say that there was a path that led to the 
land of souls, and he determined to follow it. He accordingly set out, one 
morning, after having completed his preparations for the journey. At first he 
hardly knew which way to go. He was only guided by the tradition that he 
must go south. For a while he could see no change in the face of the country. 
Forests, and hills, and valleys, and streams had the same looks which they 
wore in his native place. There was snow on the ground when he set out, 
and it was sometimes seen to be piled and matted on the thick trees and 
bushes. At length it began to diminish, and finally disappeared. The forest 
assumed a more cheerful appearance, and the leaves put forth their buds ; and 
before he was aware of the completeness of the change, he found himself 
surrounded by spring. He had left behind the land of snow and ice. The 
air became mild; the dark clouds of winter had rolled away from the sky, a 

ure field of blue was above him, and as he went he saw the flowers beside 

is path, and heard the songs of birds. By these signs he knew that he was 

oing the right way, for they agreed with the traditions of his tribe. At 
ength he spied a path. It led him through a grove, then up a long and 
elevated ridge, on the very top of which he came to alodge. At the door 
stood an old man, with white hair, whose eyes, though deeply sunk, had a 
fiery brilliancy. He had a long robe of skins thrown loosely round his 
shoulders, mn a staff in his hands. It was Chibiabos. 

The young —— began to tell his story, but the venerable chief arrested 
him before he had proceeded to speak ten words: “I have expected ” he 
replied, “ and had just risen to bid you welcome to my abode. She whom you 
seek here but a few days since, and being fatigued with her journey, 
rested herself here. Enter my lodge, and be seated, and I will then sati 

our inquiries, and give you directions for your journey from this point. 

lke one this they both issued forth to the lodge-door. “You see yonder 
gulf,” said he, “and the wide-stretching blue plains beyond. It is the land 
of souls. You stand upon its borders, and my 4 is the gate of entrance. 
But you cannot take your _ ~~ Leave it here with your bow 
arrows, your bundle, and your dog. ‘You will find them safe on your return.” 
So saying, he re-entered the lodge, and the freed traveller bounded forward, 
as if his feet had suddenly been endowed with the power of win; But all 
things retained their natural colours and shapes. The woods and leaves, and 
streams and lakes, were only more bright and comely than he had ever wit- 
nessed. Animals bounded across his path, with a om and a confidence 
which seemed to tell him, there was no blood shed here. Birds of beautiful 
plumage inhabited the groves, and sported in the waters. There was but one 
thing m which he saw a very unusual effect. He noticed that his — 
was not stopped by trees or other objeets. He appeared to walk ly 
through them. They were, in fact, but the souls or s! ws of natural trees. 
He became sensible that he was in a land of shadows. When he had tra- 
velled half a day’s journey, through a country which was continually yr mee | 
more attractive, he came to the hanks of a broad lake, in the centre of whic 
was a large and beautiful island. He found a canoe, of shining white stone, 
tied tothe shore. He was now sure that he had come to the right path, for the 
aged man had told him of this. There were also shining paddles. He imme- 
diately entered the canoe, and took the paddles in his hands, when, to his fey 
and surprise, on turning round, he beheld the object of his search in another 
canoe, exactly its counterpart in ——. She had exactly imitated his 
motions, and they were sido by side. ey at once pushed out from shore and 
be to cross the lake. Its waves seemed to be rising, and at a distance 
looked ready to-swallow them up; but just as they en the whitened edge 
of them, they seemed to melt away, as if they were but the images of waves. 
But no sooner was one wreath of foam passed, than another, more threatening 
still, rose up. Thus they were in tual fear; and what added to it was, 
the clearness of the water, “yo which they could see heaps of beings 
who had perished before, and whose bones lay strewed on the bottom of 
the lake. The Master of Life had, however, decreed to let them pass, for 
the actions of neither of them had been bad. But they saw many others 
struggling and sinking in the waves. Old men and young men, males and 
females, of all ages and ranks, were there; some passed, and some sank. I¢ 
was only the little children whose canoes seemed to meet no waves. At length 
eve ifficulty was fone, as in a moment, and they both leaped out 
on the happy island. They felt that the very air was food. It strengthened 
and nourished them. They wandered together over the blissful fields, where 
everything was formed to please the eye and ear. There were no tempests— 
there was no ice, no chilly winds—no one shivered for the want of 
warm clothes: no one suffered for hunger—no one mourned the dead. They 
saw no graves. They heard of no wars. There was no hunting of animals; 
for the air itself was their food. Gladly would the young warrior have re- 
mained there for ever, but he was obliged to go back for his body. He did 
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not see the Master of Life, but he heard his voice in a soft breeze. “Go 
back,” said this voice, “ to the land from whence you came. Your time has not 
yet come. The duties for which I made you, and which you are to perform, 
are not yet ‘finished. Return to your people and accomplish the duties of a 

man. You will be the ruler of your tribe for many days. The rules you 
must observe will be told you by my messenger, who keeps the gate. When 
he surrenders back your Body, e will tell os what to do. Listen to him, 
and you shall afterwards rejoin the spirit, which you must now leave behind. 
She is accepted, and will be ever here, as young and as happy as she was 
when I first called her from the land of snows.” When this voice ceased, the 
narrator awoke. It was the fancy-work of a dream, and he was still in the 
bitter land of snows and hunger and tears. 


In the series of original verses appended to his volume, Dr. 
Schoolcraft unintentionally gives us a guarantee that the imagin- 
ative power and sense of tender loveliness 2 arent in this legend 
are not in anywise due to the translator. The verses in question, 
with their poverty of invention, plenitude of commonplace, and 
joltingness of metre, might have been the production of Mr. 

artin Tupper. 

We would fain show that many of these myths of necessity 
originated in consequence of the deficiency (especially in terms 
for abstract ideas) of the North American vocabularies. It 
would also be interesting to develope the singular analogy be- 
tween the character and conduct of Hiawatha and those of Wai- 
niimdinen, the hero of Kalevala, the Finnish mythic epos, and to 
speculate whether the so-called Anglo-Saxons of North America 
will conform to the law in obedience to which, as Scott has well 
observed,* invaders have, in every country, adopted, sooner 
or later, the traditions—sometimes even the genealogies—of the 
original inhabitants. But these discussions would lead us too 
far. We close Dr. Schoolcraft’s volume with a mingled feeling 
of sorrow and satisfaction. The mournful vision of Hiawatha, 
wherein he saw the remnants of the tribes, forgetful of his 
counsels— 

Sweeping westward, wild and woful, 

Like the withered leaves of autumn— 
has now been fulfilled. But the legends in this book, with their 
brightness, and pathos, and mystery, will give the student many 
glimpses of those leaves in their springtime freshness—the sun- 
shine glinting gaily among them, the raindrops falling from them 
heavily, like tears, and, at night, the stars, deep in the sky, 
shining down through them with meanings for all earnest eyes 
and simple hearts. 


RAMU 


Wwe little thought, when we took up the book before us, that 
it would cost us such an effort to lay it down. Great and 
stirring as were the events which filled, and tragical as was the 
destiny which closed, the life of the great philosophical paladin 
who put lance in tilt against the idol of the schools, we were not 
prepared to find that his biographer would succeed in mar- 
ing his facts so as to prevent the thread of his narrative 
from being repeatedly broken, and its interest impaired, by 7 
and wearisome details of those particular controversies whic 
drew down upon his hero persecution, penalties, and death. We 
attribute this welcome result to the circumstance that the 
author (the only remaining Protestant Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of France) has been animated by a generous 
and earnest desire, not so much to make a book as to do justice 
toaman. His enthusiasm is contagious, and so completely does 
he enlist our sympathies on behalf of the unhappy victim of igno- 
rance, bigotry, and malice, that, in the eagerness with which we 
watch the issue of the fray, we take comparatively little account 
of the causes by which it was brought about. And further, the 
aration effected by the author between the events in the life 
of the man, and the theories promulgated by the philosopher— 
the former — placed in the foreground, and occupying the 
greater part of the volume, whereas the latter are reserved for a 
comparatively brief notice at the close—enables the reader to 
traverse the ground without that sense of fatigue by which he 
oe been overtaken if he had been perpetually called on 
to decide on any of the moot points concerning which— 


Omnis certat dialectica turba sophorum. 


Petrus Ramus—a somewhat inaccurate translationof the French 
form, Pierre de la Ramée, and which Rabelais has re-translated 
into Rameau—was born at Cuth, a village in Picardy, between 
Noyons and Soissons, in 1 515, the year hn Francis I. ascended 
the throne. With regard to his extraction, we will allow Ramus 
to speak for himself, quoting in full a passage (which Mr. Wad- 
dington’s translation somewhat mutilates) from his opening speech 
at the Collége de France (Petri Rami Collectanea, p. 426) :— 

., It has been cast in my teeth, that my father was a charcoal-vendor. True 
it is that my grandfather—one of the first families about Liége—was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the Vermandois, when Charles of Burgundy com- 


on to say, “seems to be that tradition de; u locality. .... Even a 
race of stran , when the lapse of years has induced them no longer to ac- 
count ves such, welcome any fiction by which they can associate their 
they themselves live, as ted trees 
push forth every fibre that may connect them with:the soil to whi they are 


t+ Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée), sa Vie, ses Ecrits, et ses Opinions. Par 
Charles W. in Professeur Agrégé de Philosophie A la Faculté des 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand. Paris: Durand. London: 


mitted his native city to the flames, and that poverty drove him to deal in 
charcoal, and my father to stand behind the plough. I myself was in yet 
harder straits than either; and hence it is that some ill-conditioned Dives, 
whose father and fatherland nobody has ever heard of, has cast censure on 
the poverty of my high-born ancestry. To this I reply, that I am a Christian, 
and so have never considered poverty a connate I am not Aristotelian 
enough to hold it a hard thing to acquit myself with distinction, because I 
am without large possessions. Through stress of fortune, I passed many 
years of my life in vile servitude. Albeit, my mind was ever free, was never 
despondent or cast down. Therefore, O Lord God Almighty, who out of 
stones canst raise up children unto Abraham, raise up, in this charcoal- 
vendor’s grandson, this labourer’s son, not great wealth or fortune—for these 
I need but little to get me the tools of my craft, po, ink, and paper—but 
rather vouchsafe to him, unto his life’s end, a right mind, and a diligent 
industry which shall never wax faint. 


Ramus lost his father in infancy. Twice he made his way to 
Paris on foot, at the age of eight years, in search of better in- 
struction than the village pedagogue could supply. Mr. Wadding- 
ton adds deux fois la misére chassa.” But on referring to 
original sources, we do not feel perfectly clear whether the 
expression “violentia temporis,” used alike by Ramus and his 
pm biographer and quondam secretary, Banosius, does not rather 
refer to the wars and rumours of war with which Paris must 
then have been rife. At length, an uncle by his mother’s side 
took Ramus into his house at Paris, till his own straitened cir- 
cumstances compelled him to turn his nephew adrift. The boy 
was now twelve years old, and contrived to enter the Collége 
de Navarre as servant to a youth of good family—the Sieur 
de la Brosse. His menial labours during the day were succeeded 
by diligent studies during the night. ublic lectures at the 

ollege of Navarre and of St. Barbe, as well as those in the Rue 
du Fouare—so called from the fewrre there sold, with wisps of 
which students were obliged to provide themselves as seats—aided 
him in his pursuit after knowledge. But no sooner had he 
reached the highest round of the scholastic ladder than he 
scorned the steps by which he had ascended. Through Galen he 
had been led to Plato—he now discovered the mental food after 
which his spirit hungered. As he studied the Dialectics of the 
= philosopher, he became enamoured of the art with which 

rates exposed the prejudices, unravelled the doubts, and aided 
the gropings of inquiring minds led astray by the ignes futui of 
error, or fast bound in the fetters of sense. He shuddered to 
think that, for three years and six months (the time prescribed 
for the University course) he might have been feeding the very 
disease which Socrates came to cure. He be to ask why 
he should not try a little Socratising for himself, and ex- 
amine, apart from the authority of Aristotle, whether the 
system in vogue for teaching Dialectics was a good and 
true one. Perhaps he had all along been a dupe to teaching 
alike fruitless and false. The independence which the priva- 
tions of his boyhood engendered, and the misgivings which 
had arisen from this spirit of independence, were manifested in 
full development when he presented himself for his degree, at 
the age of twenty-one. Every candidate being allowed to choose 
his own subject for disputation, Ramus selected the somewhat 
startling ae That everything which Aristotle had 
said was false.” The religious horror with which such a posi- 
tion was regarded by his capeneets, may be conceived. Their 
embarrassment could only equalled by their dismay. For 
how was the discussion to be carried on? It was no longer 
—_— to defend their tenets by the phrase Magister divit ; for 
ere was a man who gave the lie direct to every assertion which 
came from that quarter. They were now called on to show 
cause for that blind, unquestioning faith with which they had 
surrendered all their mental faculties to the dominion of the 
prince of philosophers. In vain did > | attempt to keep their 
ground. The young and well-accoutred disputant foiled them at 
every turn; and, at the end of a discussion which lasted through 
a whole day, Ramus was proclaimed Master of Arts, ont the 
applause of surrounding bystanders. 

The de thus conferred ry aor with it the privilege of 
teaching the “liberal arts.” After lecturing for a short time at 
the Co. ege de Mans—the reader ought ame to be told that 
many of the Colleges of which the po ne» | of Paris was com- 
we bore names of various provincial towns—he united 

imself with two Régents of the University, Omer Talon and 
Alexander Barthélemy, and opened courses of lectures at the 
College of Ave Maria. “ La, pour la premiére fois dans |'Uni- 
versité de Paris, on lisait dans une méme classe les auteurs Grecs 
et les auteurs Latins. Pour la premiére fois aussi, l'étude de 
V’éloquence était jointe a celle bh a et l’on expliquait 
i la fois les poétes et les orateurs.” Novelties so attractive 
drew eager throngs to the leeture-room. The reputation of 
Ramus was henceforth made. 

Meanwhile he set himself both to unlearn and to relearn. In 


inted volume of nearly 800 octavo , drew down upon its 
/ 
to be suppressed, and Ramus himself was summoned to appear 
before the provost of Paris as an enemy of religion and a dis- 
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a letter now before us, he wrote to one Papio, at Bologna, ' 
: es | necessitas coegit non pauciores annos in dediscendo conswmere, 
* In the preface to Sir Tristrem, Edinburgh, 104. “ One reason,” he These thar 
fruit in due course, in the shape of two works—the Dialectice 
Partitiones and the Animadversiones Aristotelice—both pub- 
lished in 1543, and of which the last in particular, composed of 
books, and in the edition before us, a 
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turber of the peace. The affair was on the eve of being brought 
before the Parliament, when Francis interfered, and directed 
that a discussion of the points at issue should take place between 
Ramus and the most vehement of his Aristotelian opponents, 
Antoine de Govéa, in the presence of five arbiters, two of them 
to be appointed by each of the principals, and one by the king. 
It was with some difliculty that Ramus met with two men, 
Jean Quentin and Jean de Baumont, who had the courage to 
come forward as his supporters. Govéa retained the services of 
two professors at the Collége de France, while the famous 
theologian, De Salignac, represented the king. With the most 
flagrant dishonesty and injustice, the “ peripaticians”—principals 
and seconds alike—as soon as they found that Ramus was getting 
the best of the argument, refused to abide by admissions to whic 
they had put their names in writing, and endeavoured to back 
out by insisting that the whole discussion should begin afresh. 
Ramus and his colleagues withdrew, under protest, from a 
struggle where they saw that the case was palpably forejudged. 
The court convicted him of “temerity, arrogance, impudence, 
ignerance, stupidity, improbity, and malice,” and declared that 
his books contained nothing but “ lies and scurrility.” The king 
followed up this very elegant judgment by a severe edict, order- 
ing the suppression of both books, and forbidding Ramus to 
lecture any more on dialectics or philosophy. Great was now the 
triumph of intolerance and pedantry. The university, the 
parliament, the king, had all combined in trampling on free 
thought. Ramus meanwhile continued his lectures at Ave 
Maria, keeping clear, however, of the forbidden topics, and 
substituting mathematics and eloquence in their stead. The 
passage in which he speaks to his pupils of his discomfiture 
is so touching and so noble that we cannot forbear quoting 
it. We must again complain, however, of the very muti- 
lated version which Mr. Waddington has given us—we can 
scarcely believe, on comparing it with the original, that we 
are both referring to the same passage. It is as follows :— 

De philosophia autem sinite me, auditores, (sicut oratores et poétee solent in 
obruendd tristis et moeste rei cogitatione) dolorem meum potius quam 
vestrum, dolorem quidem gravissimum, acerbissimumque, verum (ut dixi) 
dolore meum potius quam vestrum silentio preterire, Horatiumque illud 
leyandi, consolandique animi gratia in memoriam revocare. 

Inter spem curamque, timores inter et iras 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum, 
Grata superveniet que non sperabitur hora. 


Tn the following year, the principal of the College of Presles 
invited him to undertake the direction of the institution. An 
epidemic was then raging in Paris; and his opening speech, 
on entering upon his duties, contains an eloquent description 
of the ravages which that malady had made. In 1547, after the 
death of Francis, the Cardinal of Lorraine obtained from his 
successor on the throne, Henry II., full liberty of speech and 
pen; and four years after—the interval being chiefly occupied 
with squabbles on the educational reforms which Ramus intro- 
duced at the College—this monarch did much to redeem the 
illiberality and injustice of which his father had been guilty, by 
instituting, at the Collége de France, a new chair of Eloquence 
and Philosophy combined, for the special behoof of Ramus. He 
was now a Regius Professor, and was thus in a great measure 
sheltered from the frivolous and vexatious supervision of the 
University. His opening speech is justly styled by Mr. Wad- 
dington a chef-d’eeuvre d’élégance, de simplicité, de no- 
blesse, et l’on citerait difficilement,” he adds, “dans tout le 
seiziéme siécle, une cuvre de polémique ot tant de politesse 
se rencontre ayee tant d’ardeur et > vivacité,” here is 
something very humorous and original in the Latin dedication to 
the Cardinal de Lorraine. It runs as follows :—‘‘ I submit to you 
my opening lecture, delivered amid such a concourse of persons 
that not only had many of the audience to be carried away half- 
stifled, but the speaker himself narrowly escaped suffocation. So 
there are some passages you will read, which two thousand persons 
who came to hear your virtues extolled did not catch.” 

tamus was now fairly launched ona career every step in which 
was a step in advance. He set himself to introduce all the 
improvements, both in the matter and in the mode of teaching, 
throughout the circle of the liberal arts, for which his name 
has become famous as an educational reformer. To the 
value of his services in this direction his contemporary, 
Estienne, has borne a memorable testimony: ‘ Ramus en en- 
seignant la jetinesse estoit un homme d’Estat.” A similar 
tribute is paid him by Brantéme. “I made it my duty,” 
says Ramus, “to remove from the path of the liberal arts 
all the thorns and flints by which the human mind was let and 
and hindered—I strove to make the way plain and straight, 
in order to arrive more readily, not only at the understanding, 
but at the practical application of the liberal arts.” To estimate 
his merits aright, it is of the greatest importance not to confound 
the teacher with the philosopher. The cleansing of the Augean 
stables was a joke, compared with the salutary innovations he 
introduced with a view to simplify studies not the less important 
because they were strictly elementary. We have but to compare 
his Grammars of the Greek, Latin, and French tongues—the 
learning of Greek, it will be remembered, he was the first to 
introduce into the College of Paris—with those in use before his 
time, in order to judge what a rapid stride his industry and 
acumen had effected. The more convenient classification of 
conjugations and declensions, the distinct treatment of various 
parts of speech, such as the pronoun and the participle, the 


introduction of a more exact pronunciation (all will remember 
the famous feud between the Sorbonne and the Collége de 
France on the pronunciation of quisquis and guanquam, which 
the latter persisted in calling kiskis and kankan, till Parliament 
decided in favour of Ramus) the use of the letters 7 and v, which 
lorig went by the name of the Ramist consonants—such were a 
few of the reforms to which we allude, and which certain 
extravagances in prosody and orthography should not allow us 
to forget. In rhetoric, he showed that his unwillingness to 
accept, with blind uncritical acquiescence, all the dicta of Cicero 
and Quintilian, did not prevent him from appreciating their 
beauties and acknowledging their worth. In mathematics, the 
enormous progress which that study has made since his time ought 
not to obliterate the fact that he was the first to introduce 
it into the University of Paris, and that he founded a mathe- 
matical chair at the Collége de France, by leaving for the pur- 
pose, in his will, a sum now equivalent to 5000 francs 
a-year. Finally, in logic, amid all the unjust dis ement of 
Aristotle—or at least of the Aristotle of the schools—into which 
the extravagant zeal of a first reformer betrayed him, it is impos- 
sible to deny that he did good service by arousing attention to the 
childishness and sterility of scholastic subtleties, and shaking off 
the deadly torpor of the morbus scholasticus which was menacing 
with utter extinction the intellectual lifeof the sixteenth century. 


But in and through all these arduous labours of this great 
champion of freedom of thought, there was one who watched him 
with an eye of envy, and persecuted him with deadly hatred. 
Jacques Charpentier seized every pretext which a narrow mind 
and lying lips could invent, for poisoning the peace, blackening 
the character, and compassing the downfall of one whose acquire- 
ments excited his jel, and whose rebukes provoked his 
revenge. In his position as Rector of the University, he had 
peculiar opportunities of gratifying his rancour, and his outrages 
against Ramus took every shape which the most implacable 
malignity could devise. Some men have gone down to posteri 
as the bosom friends of the upright and the good—Charpentier’s 
pwagge Son. lives to be execrated as that of their most truculent 
foe. mus had many opponents, but the most strenuous of 
these—Salignac, Gallaud, and Turnebus—were won over from 
hostility to esteem by the moderation, the firmness, and the 
patience with which he encountered the vehemence of their 


‘attacks. Charpentier alone held aloof; and when he saw, with 


impotent rage, that the star of Ramus was in the ascendant (as 
under the reigns of Henry II. and his successor), he sullenly 
resolved to bide his time. 


He had not long to wait. In 1561, Ramus filled up the mea- 
sure of his crimes, in the eyes of those in authority, by be- 
coming a Protestant. Mr. Waddington supposes, with great 

lausibility, that the occasion which wc thee mus to declare 

imself—for latent sympathies with Protestantism he must 
long have felt—was the famous theological tournament between 
the representatives of either faith, which goes by the name of 
the Colloque de Poissy. To some it may appear strange— 
though we confess we do not share their surprise—that what 
turned the scale of his religious opinions was not the oratory 
of Theodore de Béze, the champion of Geneva, but the defence of 
Rome by the Cardinal of Lorraine. In the following year, broke 
out the first of the so-called Guerres de Religion, which fill 
the second half of the sixteenth century. We must refer the 
reader to the book before us for ample and interesting details on 
the vicissitudes which these religious turmoils entailed on one 
whom it is no hyperbole to style “our hero.” Under the 
guidance of Mr. Waddington, we may accompany Ramus on 
those travels in Germany and Switzerland vith which the 
proscribed Huguenot filled up the intervals of an intermittent 
ersecution. Strasburg, Basle, Berne, Zurich, Frankfort, 

uremberg, Augsburg, Geneva, and Lausanne, have all pre- 
served the souvenir of one who was styled the Plato of France 
(Gallicus Plato). Wherever he delivered courses of lectures, 
he drew numerous and admiring auditories; and during the 
two years that he stayed abroad, magnificent offers were made 
to him by princes and academies, who were loth to part 
with one whom they had learned to prize. But Ramus would 
not forsake his country —debeo patria primum, deindé reyi 
meo meipsum totum. A similar offer was again made him 
after his return to Paris. But Ramus again held out. It would 
have been well for him if he had complied, for a few days later, 
a band of assassins, hounded on, if not actually hired, by 
Charpentier—the guilt is brought home to him by irrefragable 
evidence—added Ramus to the victims of the nefarious massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

Such is the history which Mr. Waddington has undertaken 
to record, and excellently has he executed his task. We 
cannot follow him through his examination of the position to 
which Ramus may lay claim in the history of philosophy ; and 
we have no inclination to impugn the very pardonable partiality 
which has led the author to raise him on a pedestal as the 
Descartes of the sixteenth century. These are topics on which 
we leave our readers to form their own opinions—recommending 
them, however, to consult M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s pages 
on the Organon of Aristotle. It is sufficient for us to have 
called attention to the work of an accomplished scholar, which 
will be read with much interest by all who care to watch the 
contest of truth with error, or to learn how a vigorous thinker 
and a good man lived and thought, wrote and struggled. 
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KAHNIS’S GERMAN PROTESTANTISM.* 


R. MEYER, the translator of this work, tells us, in his 
Preface, that he greatly encouraged the publishers to lay it 
before our countrymen in an English dress. We are not sure 
that he acted wisely. A history of German Protestantism in 
our language is indeed a desideratum; but this is not the book, 
nor the sort of book, that is wanted. We doubt whether such a 
work as we wish to see could be written by aGerman. Even 
where the subject is most alien to an abstract mode of treatment, 
our good friends beyond the Rhine are only too prone to escape 
from the everyday world of men and women to that blessed land 
of shadows whose rarefied air none but Teutonic lungs can long 
contrive to breathe. A history which is professedly not of persons 
and events, but of views and tendencies, affords unusual facilities 
for indulging this propensity, and for dwelling, for pages together, 
above the common earth. What are ninety-nine Englishmen in 
a hundred to make of such utterances as ‘“‘ Spinoza—so Leibnitz 
said—would be right if there were no monads ?” or “ Everything 
the thinking Ego may cast out of himself except thinking itself.” 
Flowers of diction like these meet us in every page of this book. 
There is another circumstance, very candidly stated by Mr. Meyer, 
which would have made us think twice leiee translating Dr. 
Kahnis. He is a member of the party in the Lutheran Church 
whose organ is the Kreuz Zeitung, and he is therefore the decided 
opponent, or very lukewarm friend, of nearly all those teachers 
whose works have most influenced German Protestantism during 
the last hundred years. We are far from denying to Dr. Kahnis 
the praise of having dealt as fairly as he could with the opinions 
of his adversaries, yet the old story of the Man and the Lion 
will recur to us, poe we cannot give to all the representations of 
this volume that entire credence which we would to a writer who 
stood in a less invidious position. Again, Dr. Kahnis’s style is 
rapid, sketchy, allusive. Even an educated German would often, 
we think, be puzzled to understand his hints. We want a book 
more biographical, less philosophical—a book which we may 
read without a preliminary education in the Scientia Scientiarum 
as taught in the schools from the Rhine to the Russian 
frontier. 

Dr. Kahnis’s book would have gained something in complete- 
ness if he had prefixed to it a few remarks on the state of the 
Lutheran Church before the middle of the last century. The 
omission is, however, in the case of the English student, of less 
importance, as this part of the subject is sufficiently treated 
in Dr. Pusey’s almost forgotten on 9 It may be, however, 
as well to remind our readers that the fierce doctrinal con- 
tentions which made Melancthon exclaim, ‘‘ From the con- 
tentious theologian, Good Lord deliver us,” had been succeeded 
by a period of extreme indifference, of passive assent to strict and 
scholastic, but only half-believed, formulas. The Illuminism of 
which our author says so much, and of which we shall presently 
speak, was as much an inéellectual, as the Pietism of Spener and 
his followers was a spiritual, reaction from this. Dr. Kahnis 
divides the history of German Protestantism, during the last 
hundred years, into two periods. The first extends from the 
middle of the last century to 1800—the second, from 1800 to the 
present time. The one he calls the period of Illuminism—the 
other, that of Renovation. In the first pages of his book, he 
briefly points out the tendencies of the three systems of philo- 
sophy most in vogue during the first half of the eighteenth 
century—those, namely, of | esrt-wey Leibnitz, and Spinoza. 
These several influences brought about, in his opinion, the 
general reception of the maxim, “ Wahr ist, was klar ist ;” and 
from this he dates the commencement of the age of “ Aufklirung”’ 
enema The philosopher who inaugurated the new era was 


God said: The sun shall be~ 
And a world came into sight ; 
God said: Let Wolfius be— 
And in all souls there was light. 


But Wolff’s manner was too dry and mathematical. Hear his 
own words :— 

beg were liked for this reason, that I endeavoured to explain things 
by clear definitions, and always deduced one from the other; drawing from 
the exposition of the text, first, “conclusiones theoreticas,” and afterwards 
from them “ practicas;” and in doing so, I always paid attention to the 
motiva, media, i imenta, and remedia, and led the proof, not only from 
dicta Scriptura, but also from the definition of the matters. 

This might have been very satisfactory in Leipsic, but the 
great public required other teachers. The Wolfian system was 
translated into the language of polite society by the “ popular 
philosophers.” The test of truth is, according to them, sound 
common sense. Moses Mendelssolin, one of the most eminent 
of their number, says “The only business which I assign to 
my speculation is rage as rectify the utterances of sound 
common sense, and to change them as much as possible into 
rational knowledge.” The light and laughing scepticism which 
now sprang up in France, and the Deism which was imported 
from England, began, in the days of “ popular philosophy,” to 
influence many minds in Germany. Mystery had been dis- 
carded by all, and the next step was taken according to tem- 
perament and education. In the higher circles, French infidelity 
prevailed—in the better instructed ye class, the more 
thoughtful and earnest unbelief of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


* Internal Hi. of German Protestantism, since the Middle of last 
Béinburgh: Clark. London; Hamilten and Co. 


Berlin, under Frederick the Great, became the centre of the 
new tendency. And surely a more fitting spot could not have 
been selected for a matter-of-fact philosophy—which claimed to 
measure all heights with its Setosk rule—to build its metropolis. 
The stiff uncompromising firs, the dreary sands, and the sluggish 
river, might well be painted in one of the circles of a new 
Purgatorio, wherein old Fritz and his associates might wander 
engaged in peneiies not more cheering or conclusive than 
those of the fallen angels— 
Vain wisdom all and falso philosophy. 

In the meantime, the theologians were moving slowly in the 
same direction. Dr. Kahnis sees in the Pietist school a prepara- 
tion for Illuminism. The Pietists, he thinks, by putting forward 
chiefly the practical side of Christianity, paved the way to the 
undervaluing of doctrine. He finds other forerunners of [lluminism 
in Bengel andCrusius. This looks at first sight paradoxical enough, 
but from our author’s point of view it is perfectly intelligible. 
Bengel and Crusius were both, as he says, ‘‘ Bible-theologians.” 
They appealed directly to the Bible, not to the symbolical books 

Of Bengel, Dr. Kahnis speaks very kindly—as, indeed, most 
people find something to like in that crotchety but highly-gifted 
man. The 18th of June, 1836, which was, as he believed, to end the 
world, passed without any such catastrophe ; but his labours in the 
field of New Testament philology are still gratefully remembered. 
While the bent of Bengel's | was towards the study of words, 
Crusius, in Leipsic, turned towards philosophy. The image of 
this theologian is, we must confess, somewhat indistinctly sha- 
dowed forth by Dr. Kahnis. We cannot exactly understand what 
good or evil he effected by maintaining, “in opposition to the 
spiritualism and mechanism of the exposition, the right of the 
letter and body, in the connexion of a history of salvation of the 
Old and New Dispensation organically developing itself.” (p. 107) 
The historical school, of which Mosheim ma 1 taken as the 
type. “ had a superficial view of the nature of the Church,” ex- 
ternalizing and secularizing the orthodox idea of it. The teaching 
of the great scholar Ernesti, who refused to find in the New 
Testament anything which was not sanctioned by a strict gram- 
matical interpretation of the text, and the writings of the coarse- 
— and unimaginative Michaelis, prepared the way for 

Under his atical touches, the halo of the martyrs faded; wu the 
heads of the teachers of the Church, such he 
destructive strokes. And thus the history of the kingdom of God became, 
under his hands, a world of atoms, which crossed each other as chaotically as 
the masses of notices which lay heaped up in the memory of Semler. 

Very different from these theologians—and the child rather 
than the precursor of Iluminism—was Edelmann, who held, 
amongst other absurdities, that the New Testament was forged in 
the days of Constantine. With him Dr. Kahnis classes Knuzen 
and Dippel ; but we do not quite see why either of them should 
be brought into his history at all. They belong to an older time, 
and have nothing to do with the working out of this drama. 
Edelmann, indeed, is himself, so to speak, a supernumerary actor. 
“With Bahrt, Illuminism, in its French form, appeared on the 
territory of theology.” In this sentence we have the reason 
which Dr. Kahnis gives for introducing the life of that remark- 
able gallows-bird ; but personages of this kind are in their nature 
= and throw but little real light on the character of 
their age. 

A much more important feature in the history of Illuminism 
is the excitement caused by the publication of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments. They were edited by Lessing, between 1774 and 
1778. Their author was Reimarus, who died in 1768. The tem- 
per of Lessing led him to delight rather in the search for truth 
than in the finding of it; and nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than the conflict of mind which was caused by this move. He 
was fond of pointing out the mistakes and inconsistencies of the 
authors who wrote against the Fragments, professing all the 
time to do so for their own good, and for the sake of the cause in 
which they were engaged. This made Semler compare him to 
the Englishman in the story, who set his neighbour's house on 
fire to teach him caution. Moses Mendelssohn, on the contrary, 
of whom we have already spoken, considered Lessing as the king 
of thought. How great, then, was the blow to the “ popular phi- 
losopher,” when he was informed that Lessing had ome a 
convert to Spinoza, ‘‘stepping beyond the bounds of common 
intellectual sense.” He would not believe the fact—at least, he 
strove not to believe it; but it preyed upon his mind. He died, 
and the “ popular philosophy” soon died also. 

Kant and J vel who both sought for some firm ground be- 
yond mere reason,—Kant finding it in morality, Jacobi in faith, 
—were the inheritors of the kingdom which the “ popular philo- 
sophers” had resigned. But the principles of “ Fe sened hilo- 
sophy ” still lived on in the theological world, and their result was 
Rationalism. Dr. Kahnis remarks very truly that great error 
has arisen from the confused way in which this word is used; and 
his observation has much more force in England, where the term 
is often indiscriminately employed as a mere epithet of reproach, 
than in Germany :— 

By the prevailing usus i, that ¢ ical t is 
pe: Be to which the Of i 
the rule of Christian truth. we are to § less abstractly, we thereby 
understand that tendency which, in the terri of systematic , has 
been represented chiefly by Wegscheider, on ob a oat by 
Paulus, on that of practice chiefly by Réhr. 
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Dr. Kahnis briefly sketches the life of Paulus (p. 171—175), as 
he was the man who with most comslatener carried out the 
rationalist views of explaining Scripture. He made the mira- 
culous cures, for example, mere natural events, by imagining an 
historical ellipgis in all the accounts—that, viz., of the natural 
remedies. The walking on the sea was by the sea. The Trans- 
figuration was explained from the confused remembrance of the 
apostles, who had been asleep, and so forth, The later Ration- 
alists saw the absurdity of these natural explanations, and 
“wrote on the whole territory a non liquet.” The same principle 
of accommodation and cmvithing away of difficulties, which this 
school applied to the Bible, they carried out into the services of 
the Church, the hymns, and sermons. Some of these last must 
have been very ludicrous. One or two specimens, which we 
hardly like to quote, characteristic as they are, the reader will 
find alluded to in p. 183. Up toabout the beginning of the present 
century, this was the leading school of opinion in Germany. It 
was opposed, however, by the Supernaturalists, who differed 
from the old Lutheran system, not so much in not holding the 
same creed as in putting aless decided stress upon some doctrines, 
and in “avoiding systematically to elaborate them’— giving, 
where possible, to their theology rather a practical than a theore- 
tical turn. Reinhard represented these views in North, Storr in 
South Germany. ‘To this period also belongs the rational Super- 
naturalism of Tzschirner, whose stand-point is identified by Dr. 
Kahnis with that which Locke maintained in his work On the 
Reasonableness of Christianity: “Christianity is arevelation; but 
the matter of this revelation 1s reasonable.” 

Tn pages 8o—88, Dr. Kahnis gives us short notices of some of 
those persons who stood apart from the general tendencies of the 
age. Several of these are figures which come before us in a far 
more living way in Goethe’s autobiography. Such are Lavater 
and Stilling. Of Lavater our author says, “everything in him, 
his whole person was preaching ; this beautiful soul breathing in 
Christ was in a beautiful body.” For Claudius he has a peculiar 
affection, and, indeed, he shows a great liking for all those who 
gathered round the Princess Gallitzin. 

The old century went out in gloom and trouble—in wars and 
rumours of wars. New thoughts and new hopes woke with the 
coming-in of the new one. Dr. Kahnis traces the influence of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. ‘The Pantheistic spirit of the last 


two philosophers produced, he says, a beneficial reaction against 


the insipid Theism of the preceding period. Fichte made the 
Romanticists, Novalis, the Schlegels, Gérres, and the rest. From 
this period, too, begins, not only the Protestant renovation, but 
the reaction towards Rome of which we have heard sv much, not 
only in the land of its birth, but in our country and in France. 
Next came Schleiermacher. Neander bears witness to the effect 
which his discourses on religion produced. ‘‘ Men were led back 
into the depth of their heart,” for they bore witness “to the 
neglected undeniable religious element in human nature.” Thus, 
then, the tide had turned. It is still some way, however, from 
Schleiermacher to those men who restored fourfold to the world 
all that the rationalism of their fathers took away ; but we could 
wish for a more intelligible guide than Dr. Kahnis before we at- 
tempted to follow out in detail, not so much the direct course 
of Seas Protestantism towards renovation, as the numerous 
movements and counter-movements of the schools which sprang 
up, as it were, alongside of it. Forster said, by the grave of 
Hegel, “‘ No successor will ascend the vacant throne of Alexander.” 
Dr. Kahnis remarks, excellently well, “This comparison with 
Alexander was fulfilled in a different sense. As Alexander's 
monarchy, so Hegel’s supremacy was, after his death, broken up 
by the internal strifes of his disciples. How long is the line from 
the extreme right of their position, to the dimly-seen left, where 
a band of theological or atheological warriors fights in loose order, 
with its flank resting on the “ everlasting nothing”! We may 
here allude to a book not by any means generally known in this 
country—-the Life of Christian Marklin, by D. F. Strauss—a 
sadly interesting story, which throws much light on the mind 
of the author of the Leben Jesu, whose school, of course, forms 
one section of the Hegelian left. 

Into that portion of Dr. Kahnis’s book which treats of German 
Protestantism since the forced union of the Lutherans and the 
Reformed in 1817, we do not enter, being desirous to avoid the 
discussions of existing controversies. e will only repeat, in 
conclusion, that the work, notwithstanding its numerous omis- 
sions and shortenings, will be found, in many respects, a valuable 
contribution to the history of religious opinion and controversy 
in Germany. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS.* ° 


“TYROM the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 

hyssop that springs out of the wall,” there will soon be no 
family or member of the vegetable kingdom whose structure 
will not have been subjected to examination, its use dis- 
covered, its manner of reproduction described, its habitat 
mapped down, and its classification determined. But amongst 
the vegetable tribes there is still one which has hitherto been 
much neglected, and whose history exists as yet but in frag- 
' * A Popular History of British Lichens. By W. Lander Lindsay, M.D., 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 
London: Lovell Reeve. 1856. ; 


ments. Insignificant in size, and humble in appearance, we have 
not thought it worth while to study the lichens, to which—uncon. 
scious or forgetful though we be of the fact—our rocks and moun- 
tains, and the hoary trunks of our forest trees, owe so much of 
their beauty. When we admire the rich colouring of the “ time 
and weather stains,” as we call them, on the face of the sea-side 
cliff, it seldom oceurs to any one that it is to the lichens which 
cover them that these glowing tints owe their origin; and as 
little are people aware that they are most important auxiliaries in 
bringing about organic changes, in turning the barren rocks into 
fruitful soil, and forming the basis of a future and higher order 
of vegetation—that they are in fact the pioneers of Nature, 
largely diffused over the face of the earth, and flourishing in 
situations which all other members of the vegetable world shrink 
from oecupying. We find them not only braving the heat 
of the Tropics, but the cold of the Poles, ascending far beyond 
the snow-line, and occurring at an elevation of above 16,000 feet 
on Chimborazo, while they are the last type of vegetation met 
with on the Himalayas and in the deserts of Nova Zembla, 
In the regions near the equator, they reach their maximum 
as regards both development and numbers; and they find their 
minimum in the Arctic and Antarctic zones. Thus, while at Spitz. 
bergen only thirty species exist, no less than five thousand haye 
been toes | in the island of Madagascar. The bark of trees, 
decayed stumps, wooden palings. old walls, rocks, even shrubs, 
mosses, and leaves, form the various habitats of lichens—some 
species being peculiar to certain trees, others abounding on 
sandstone and granite rocks, but occurring less frequently on the 
basalt series. Dr. Lindsay, from whose interesting little work 
we have gathered these particulars, informs us that the nature of 
the habitat appears to exercise an influence distinct from that of 
climate ; for he has found granitoid boulders, lying at a slight 
elevation above the sea, covered with subalpine or alpine lichens, 
and he has no doubt that the mineralogical character or chemical 
composition of the soil or rocks on which they grow has much 
influence on their development. 

As regards the position which they hold in the scale of 
vegetation, they belong to the cellular division of cryptogamic 
plants, and are closely allied on the one hand to the fungi 
through the similarity of their reproductive system, and on 
the other hand, to the alge by their vegetative system. So 
difficult is it sometimes to distinguish between the various 
families, that some botanists class the genera lichnia and 
collema amongst the alge, and others class the beomyces among 
the fungi. Lichens are also closely connected with the mosses 
by means of the common liverwort; but they are distinguished 
from mosses, alge, and fungi by the gonidia, which play 
an important part in the multiplication aud modification of 
the lichen ¢hallus or nutritive organs, and which may be 
regarded as intermediate in function between the vegetative 
and reproductive cells, assuming the offices, and partakin 
of the characters of both. With regard to the growth an 
decay of lichens, Dr. Lindsay observes that they do not, as 
has generally been supposed, draw their sole nourishment from 
the atmosphere, but derive it also from their bases of support, 
almost all lichens being more or less intimately united to 
the bodies on which they grow—the surface of the latter being 
frequently pierced and broken up by the tissues of the plant. 
The hardest calcareous rock, as well as the smoothest quartz, 
alike submit to this disintegrating process; and though the phe- 
nomenon has hitherto been unexplained, Dr. Lindsay thinks 
that it probably depends on some chemical action exerted on 
the rock by the lichen. With respect to the growth of the 
lichen, we find that it depends in great measure on the con- 
ditions of moisture, light, and temperature to which it is sub- 
jected, although, at the same time, it is less affected by the 
influence of these agents than any other plant, and contrives 
to exist in situations where it is exposed to the extremes of cold 
and dryness. Like the lower classes of animals, the vitality of 
lichens is extremely persistent. After having been exposed for a 
long season to pn wy and apparently destroyed by it, vitality 
is instantly restored by the application of moisture, which has a 
great effect, not only in stimulating their growth, but in pro- 
ducing changes both in their substance and eclour. On the 
other hand, excess of moisture appears to be prejudicial 
to lichen development, producing, amongst other things, a sterile 
state of the stalks—a knowledge of which fact has enabled 
some botanists to render sterile species fertile by changing: their 
habitat. Lichens grow very slowly; but Dr. Pe me informs 
us that they attain an extreme age, and that some species, grow- 
ing on the primitive rocks of the highest ranges in the world, are 
estimated to have attained an age of at least a thousand years; 
while one author mentions that he observed the same specimen 
of sticta pulmonaria on the same spot of the same tree after the 
lapse of half a century. 


Into a description of the structure of lichens, and a considera- 
tion of their minute or microscopic anatomy, we shall not now 
enter. We simply refer our readers to Dr. Lindsay’s manual for 
information on these and kindred subjects, and pass on to what 
he tells us of the uses of different species of lichens, the import- 
ance of their products, and other interesting circumstances ¢on- 
nected with them. ‘To begin with the usneas. This species, Dr. 
Lindsay reminds us, is very common on our older forest trees, 
coating them with a shaggy grey fleece, constituting the beard- 
moss or tree-moss of poets, and the * idle moss” of Shakspeare. 
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In the Falkland Isles, Dr. Hooker says that it covers the surface 
of quartz rocks with a miniature forest, seeking the most exposed 
situations, and there attaining its greatest size and beauty. The 
economical applications of this species of lichen are not, it appears, 
very important, though they are numerous and varied. In some 
parts of the world, it is eaten by wild animals, or preserved as 
winter fodder; and in South America it has been used as an 
orange dye. It was at one time much used in medicine, and 
was a favourite remedy in hooping-cough, and it was even lauded 
as an anodyne. More than this, it was the basis of some hair- 
powders and perfumes, and was also used as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of detonating mixtures. Sometimes it has been 
boiled in beer, and drunk in eatarrh and dropsy. ‘The Laplanders 
have used it in scald head, and, lastly, it has been recommended 
in paper-making. Cornicularia vulpina, another species growing 
in Biweden and Norway, is used in those countries to dye woollen 
stuffs; and the Swedes believe that it is poisonous to wolves, 
though this is problematical. The rocella tendoria and rocella 
fuciformis mav be regarded as types of the “ orchella weeds” of 
ecommerce. This species is yery widely diffused; but Dr. Lind- 


say says that— 

Comparatively numerous as are their geographical sources, many new and 
probably euperize fields of export remain to be opened up to British commer- 
cial enterprise. The production of an export trade in dye lichens might not 
only prove a boon to the poor inhabitants of many a hitherto barren shore, 
but would probably become remunerative to British manufacturers who are 
at present paying high prices for the Angola weed and similar fine varieties 
of orchella weed, which are fast becoming searce in the market. Plants 
growing in arid situations in tropical countries are found richest in eolorifie 

rinciples; hence, as compared with species from tropical Africa, Asia, or 
Routh America, European species are worthless in commerce. Burnett illus- 
trates this, by stating 290/. per ton as the value of Canary orchella weed, 
while the same plant from Madeira will only bring 140/., and from Barbary, 
from 3ol. to “sl in the market. The estimated annual value of the imports 
of orchella weeds and other dye lichens many years ago was stated at 
60,0001. to 82,0001. Their value has been gradually rising in the English 
market, and they have been known to rise as high as 1oool. per ton. While 
Italy enjoyed a monopoly in the manufacture of orchiles, large quantities 
were supplied by Teneriffe, the Canaries, Azores, and neighbouring islands, 
the inhabitants farmed out the rights to gather the orchella weeds, paying 
therefrom considerable sums to the government. Prior to this, the orchella 
weeds were known only in the islands and shores of the Levant; and their 
capability of yielding by maceration a purple dye was accidentally discovered 
bya Florentine merchant travelling there, who noticed that putrid urine 
tinged the plants red or purple. Returning home, he founded on the hint thus 
obtained the manufacture of orchiles, which he long carried on with great 
secrecy, under the name of “Tournesol,” and by which he realized a handsome 
fortune. 


Among the species called Ramabrias is one which contains a 
considerable amount of gum. Another has been recommended 
as edible, and the same species has been used as a topical appli- 
cation for chilblains. One very common species pendent on 
palings and trees, which it covers with a shaggy beard of grey, 
was at one time much used in baking in Egypt, on account of its 
giving a peculiar and highly-approved flavour to bread. Among 
the lichens used for medicinal purposes we may mention the 
Cetraria juniperina, which once enjoyed celebrity as a specific 
in jaundice—for no better reason, however, than because of some 
fancied connexion between its colour and that of the skin. Of 
the merits of the Cetraria Islandica we need not speak, the uses 
and appearance of Iceland moss being familiar to all our readers. 
It developes its fructification only on very high mountains, and 
its presence is in genera] an indication of a very cold climate, 
though on the Scotch mountains it descends to the comparatively 
low level of 4000 feet. So important a place does it fill in the 
domestic economy of the Icelanders, who not only make use of 
it themselves, but store it up as fodder for their cattle, that they 
declare that “a bountiful Providence sends man bread out of 
the very stones.” Its bitter principle renders it a purgative, 
and on this account Sir John Franklin and his companions were 
obliged to desist from eating it, though in a state approaching 
starvation. This purgative property is, however, lessened by 
drying the plant. The Pettigera canina—a very common lichen, 
growing in moist places among moss—is another plant of this 
numerous tribe, which at one time derived celebrity from its 
supposed curative effects, forming as it did the basis of the Pulvis 
antilyssus; and in the History of the Royal Society itis mentioned 
that several rabid dogs were cured ! the application of it. In 
estimating the chances of its efficacy, Dr. Lindsay remarks that it 
is interesting to consider the circumstances under which it was 
prescribed. The patient was bled, and directed to take, for 
four consecutive mornings, in warm milk, a dose of his favourite 
powder; and hewas afterwards instructed to take a cold bath every 
morning for a month, and for a fortnight subsequently three 
times a week. This powder, which was so lauded as a sovereign 
cure in cases of hydrophobia, was admitted into the London 
Pharmacopeia in 1721, but was very properly expunged from it 
some fifty years afterwards. 

One of the most interesting species of lichens is the Umbili- 
caria Vellea, or Tripe de Roche—interesting from its associations 
with the history of Arctic enterprise. Black, leathery, and for- 
bidding though it be, it has often been the means of saving the 
crews of Polar vessels from starvation, though the bitter prin- 
ciple inherent in it has been the source of much danger to Arctic 
travellers. We have already mentioned why one species of lichen 
was resorted to as a cure for jaundice ; and now we may name 
another—the Sticta Pulmonaria, or Lungs of Oak—whose alleged 
virtues in cases of pulmonary affection are supposed to be due 
to some fancied resemblance to the structure of the lungs. It was 


put to a better purpose, however, by some Siberian monks, who 
used it for flavouring their beer, which, owing to this ingredient 
acquired great celebrity. Among the lichens employed for dye 
poveases is the Parmelia Sazatilis, which is much used by the 

cotch peasantry ; and it would also seem from the Border ballads 
that other beings used it also. ‘“ Like the feld-elfin of the Saxons, 
the usual dress of the fairies is green; though on the moors 
they have been sometimes observed in heath-brown, or in weeds 
dyed with stone-race or lichen.” 

We must not quit the subject of lichens without quoting Dr. 
Lindsay’s account of the Lecanora Esculenta and Affinis. He 
says that— 

Two foreign species of this genus are of great interest, from having re- 
aeger under extraordinary circumstances, served as the food of large num- 

rs of men and cattle, in various countries lying between Algeria and Tar- 
tary. They are said, at various times and in divers places, ray ond appeared 
suddenly, covering with a layer, sometimes from three to six inches thick, 
large tracts of country; and the inhabitants, believing their origin to have 
been from heaven, have designated them a species of manna, and have imi- 
tated their flocks, in times of scarcity of food, by eating them. The 
manna is usually found in the form of small lumps, from the size of a pin’s 
head to that of a pea orssmall nut; which are greyish or whitish, hard, irre- 
gular in form, odorous, and insipid. . . . . As an illustration of the circum- 
stances under which this manna rain is said to fall, Ancheralvi states, that in 
1829, during a war between Russia and Persia, a large tract of country round 
a town on the south-west shore of the Caspian, whose inhabitants were in a 
state of famine, was suddenly covered by a lichen which fell from heaven, 
The sheep were noticed to eat it with avidity; the idea immediately ovcurred 
to the famishing inhabitants, that this substance might prove equally agree- 
= nutritious to themselves, and accordingly it was converted into 

The Cladonia Rangifera, or “ Reindeer moss,” is the last 
member of the family that we will introduce to our readers, 
Cattle fed on this lichen are said to produce delicious milk and 
butter, while their flesh becomes fat and sweet; and Burke, in 
his Harmonies of Nature, speaks of small cows whose milk be- 
comes wholly cream by their feeding upon it. This plant is 
almost a cosmopolite, though its geographical range is very irre- 
gular in various parts of the world. In Lapland, it covers vast 
tracts of country, and grows to a height of six or twelve inches ; 
but in Great Britain, it is seldom taller than three or four inches. 
The stag, deer, and roebuck feed on it abundantly during winter, 
and man himself is frequently obliged to use it in times of 
scarcity. 

We think we have now said enough of this interesting family 
of plants to incline our readers to devote themselves, when op- 
portunity offers, to the study of Lichenology, and to lead them 
to apply to Dr. Lindsay’s manual for further information. They 
must not, however, be misled by the title into thinking that it is 
a book easy to understand because he has called it “ popular.” 
As a sample of some of the hard crack-jaw words they will have 
to encounter, we may quote the following paragraph, describing 
the Cladonia Squamosa :— 

Podetia glaucous-granulose or squamulose. Infundibuliferous ones eclor- 
turbinate ; infundibula denticulate radiate, commonly very proliferous. 

sylindrical podetia, rarely subulate, usually symphycarpeous or cymose. 

Students of Lichenology must expect to meet with a good deal 
of this sort of thing, although Dr. Lindsay, out of consideration 
for them, states that he has only described the characters of fa- 
miliar species, in the belief that an enumeration of the mere 
names of rare species and puzzling varieties would serve only to 
confound and alarm the beginner, for whom his little work is 
chiefly intended. 


VITTORIA COLONNA* 


| gene is certainly feminine in caprice. Some of the noisiest 

reputations leave no echo, while others, equally noisy and 
less meritorious, contrive to catch the ear of Fame, and to be 
heard by future generations. But, moralize as we may. it ig 
useless to rebel against these caprices. The accidents of Fame 
are final. When the world has once consented to forget a cele- 
brity, no eloquence, no industry, no invective, will secure a re- 
habilitation. The neglect may be unjust, and the biographie 
archeologist may be erudite, eloquent, and earnest; but after 
listening to him for awhile, we relapse once more into indif- 
ference. 

Here, for example, is an eloquent and elegant writer doing his 
utmost to rehabilitate the once famous Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa 
di Pescara, “qui passa vivante pour une divinité, et qui n'est pas 
méme une sainte aprés sa mort.” That she should have fallen 
into such oblivion is indeed surprising—the more so as remark- 
able women are rare in literature. She was a beauty, a saint, a 
heroine of romance, a political personage, and a renowned 
poetess in an age of poets. The wife of the celebrated Pescara, 
she was adored by Michel Angelo, sung by Ariosto, in the thirty- 
seventh canto of his epic, and sung in terms so hyperbolical as to 
have provoked contradiction and to have roused the sarcasms of 
Aretino. She was courted by Bembo, Bernardo Tasso, Ludovico 
Dolce, Annibal Caro, Molza, and Castiglione, who dedicated to her 
his I/ Cortegiano, and flattered even by Charles V., who went out 
of his way to pay her a visit. Yet this illustrious cortége has 
failed to keep alive her memory, and only a few readers of minor 
Italian poets know the once illustrious name of Vittoria Colonna. 
Her isllanees was personal, and vanished when she ett she 
scene. ‘Une fois que la mort a mis la main sur notre idole,” 


* Vittoria Colonna. Par J. Lefevre Deumier. Paris: 1856, 
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says M. Deumier, felicitously, “ elle a tué du méme coup notre 
enthousiasme. Notre encens viager s’évapore.” Reputation is, 
indeed, a life-annuity, whereas Fame is funded capital. 

M. Deumier has written a charming little volume, which we 
commend to our readers. They will be glad to read the story of 
Vittoria’s life, and gain this second-hand acquaintance with her 
poems at so small a cost of time and trouble, even if they refuse 
to acknowledge that Time has been unjust in passing the sponge 
over this once famous name. We confess to have been greatly 
interested in the life of Vittoria, and but tepidly excited by 
her poems. It is difficult to write unreadable verse in Italian, 
but the very facility of writing readable verse has made that 
verse so abundant as to be very cheap; and when we think of 
the quantity of really fine verse which exists—more than even 
the most studious will ever exhaust—we cannot but applaud any 
combination of cireumstances which renders it unnecessary to 
waste time over mediocrity. 

The woman whom Pescara married and Michel Angelo loved 
cannot be uninteresting to us; but we prefer her without any ink 
on her thumb. She was a daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Grand 
Constable of Naples, and Agnese de Montefeltro. She was born 
in 1490. At the age of sixteen, she was the pride of her proud 
friends, perfect mistress of Latin, writing her own language with 
purity, both in prose and verse, and crowning all these accomplish- 
ments with a beauty and an amiability which would have made her 
adorable even had she been stupid. The Dukes of Braganza and 
Savoy aspired to her hand, but she had from childhood been 
accustomed to regard the young Marquis of Pescara as her 
husband, and on the 27th of December, 1507, the marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp in the ducal palace of Ischia. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the happiness of the young 
couple for the first few years; and only one shadow rested over 
it afterwards—namely, the grief of being childless. The great 
house of Alvalos threatened to become extinct. This was their 
sole trouble. Their two noble natures were perfectly assorted, 
and greater happiness tan that which grows out of the union of 
two natures thoroughly sympathetic docs not cxist on earth. 
M. Deumier has an excellent remark here :—* Les «ffections sont 
loin d’étre aveugles ! elles voient admirablement les d¢fauts qu’on 
voudrait leur cacher; elles sont seulement plus habiles encore & 
surprendre les qualités qui les composent.” 

Fresh troubles were to come. Her husband was a soldier, and 
on the bloody field of Ravenna he was left for dead; but this time 
he was saved, and great achievements were to be done before, 
on the 4thof November, 1525, he died of his wounds. Her grief 
was so great that she fled to a convent for refuge, and was only 

revented from taking the veil by an express letter from the 

‘ope to the Lady Superior, interdicting the step. She remained, 
however, within the convent walls, and there her grief found 
consolation in song. M. Deumier says, ‘ Etudier sa souffrance 
c'est l'aviver,” and in a certain sense this is true; yet it is also 
true that the best way of “ridding the bosom of its perilous 
stuff” is to give it utterance, especially in some shape which can 
delight us. Vittoria gave utterance to hers in poetry. 

When the young widow once more entered the world, it was to 
be surrounded with adorers; but she would not change her state, 
not even for Michel Angelo, whose society she preferred to that 
of every other, and who wrote—or rather chiselled—his rough 
verses in her honour. Vittoria had, indeed, refused princely 
marriages, yet she might have accepted the sculptor without a 
mésalliance, for, although we seldom remember it, Ntichel Angelo 
belonged to a great family, and the counts of Carrossa might claim 
equality with the house of Alvalos. ‘“ Une grande maison,” says 
M. Deumier, “est si petite 4 cdté d’un grand homme!” and the 
sculptor of whom Ariosto sang 

Michel, pit che mortale, angel divino, 
is never thought of as belonging to “ great families.” 

Although, however, they did not marry, they were united by the 
most constant and ardent friendship; and it is quite touching to 
find her, when fifty summers had faded her beauty, praying him 
to moderate the ardour of his visits—otherwise she would be 
unable to pass her evenings with the sisters in the chapel, and he 
would be prevented from going early to work at St. Peter's ; 
“e cosi l'una mancherette alle spose di Cristo, e I’altro al 
vicario.” 

Her growing renown made all the Italian Courts eager to 
receive her, and in 1537, after a short visit to Lucea, she arrived 
at Ferrara, where the Duke received her with the utmost courtesy, 
inviting all the distinguished men of Lombardy and Venice to de 
her honour. Bernardo Tasso was there with Gli Amadigi in 
his portfolio—Alamanni with his epies and his agricultural poem 
—Trissino, a meteor which in those days passed for a comet, and 
whose Sofonisba is still looked into by readers curious in 
the early drama of Italy—and others whose names no one now 
remembers. Vittoria was lionized and worshipped. The Queen 
of Navarre wrote to her for advice on the state of her soul; the 
Duchess d’Amalfi wrote for advice as to the conduct of life ; 
Veronica Gambara, almost her equal as a poetess, addressed her 
as she addressed the Saints; and Bernardo Tasso prayed to her 
as to the Virgin for intercession. 

And of all this brilliant reputation nothing remains except a 
few poems, and a few biographic notices which come under the 
eyes of a few studious readers. After making so great a noise 
in the world, Vittoria rouses no echoes, except along the dusty 
shelves of silent libraries. Mequiescat in Pace! 
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HARE MEMORIAL. 


“OME FRIENDS OF THE LATE ARCHDEACON HARE 
desire to connect a permanent MEMORIAL with his Name. With this view a 
Committee has been formed to arrange preliminaries, and to collect Subscriptions. If 
a sufficient sum should be raised, it is hoped to found a Triennial Historical bear- 
ing his name, in the University of Cambridge. 
COMMITTEE. 
The Hon. Baron Alderson, | Rev. H. V. Elliott. 
Rev. J. S. M, Anderson, | Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
The Duke of Argyll. Rev. F. Garden, 
R. W. Blencowe, Esq. | Rev. J. Lonsdale. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. | The Bishop of Oxford. 
The Earl of Burlington, E. Penrhyn, Esq. 
Hon. Richard Cavendish, Rev. E. Plumptree. 
The Earl of Chichester, j J. Spedding, Esq. 
The Bishop of Chichester, Rev. A. P. Stanley. 
Rev. 8. Clark, Rey, Sir Henry Thompson, Bart, 
Rev. D. Coleridge. Rev. R. C. Trench. 


George Darby, Esq. Rev. N. W 
The Bishop of St. David's. 
Amount previously announved . . . . £22013 0 
£ 8. a. £ 8.4. 
Rev. J. N.Simpkinson. . . . 5 O O | ViscountDowne. .....5 00 
Rev. F. W. Farrar . . . . 2 1 0 | ArchdeaconOrmerod ... 2 2 0 
Rev. T. V. Thornton . . . . 5 0 O | Rev. Professor Thompson & 
Rev. J.H.Gurney . . . . . 5 0 O| Mr. DavidNutt. ... 
The Earl of Burlington . . .10 0 0 | Rev. E. Venables. .....200 
Rev.G.S.Drew. 330 Edward Penrhyn, Esq. . . . 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Blencowe , . . . . 5 0 O | Rev. W.B.Cunninghame ..1 1 0 
Rev.G.S. Lonsdale. . ... 2323 0 G. H. Wagner, Esq. . . . . 5 0 0 
Rev. F, J. A. Host . is« Rev. F. Ferguson. ....141 0 
Rev. T. R. Birks . ose Rev. F. Blackstone. . . . . 11 
Rev. J.P.Gell, . . 
It is requested that all. Subscriptions to the above object may be paid in to the 


“HARE MEMORIAL FUND,” at Messrs. Herries, Fanquuar, and Co., James’s- 
strect. 


BURDETT COUTTS'S 
" Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
SUMMARY AC COUNT OF PRIZES for Common Things. 
Offered aud Awarded by Miss Burpetr Coutts, at the Whitelands Training 
Institution, 1855-56. 


= 8 day, Post 5vo, 7s, bd 
YHE ENIGMA. A "Leal from the ‘Asehives of Wolchorley 
House, By an Old Chronicler. 
Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand, 
hird and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY familiar Exp anations of Interesting 
Facts connect+d with the Stracture and Functions of Animals, and particularly of 
Man, By P. B. Lorp, M.B. 
London : ane W. Parxer and Son, a Strand. 
ird Editiun, enlarged 
NGLISH : PAST. PRESENT. By R. CHenevix 
4, Trencu, B.D,, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London. 


he same Autho 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDs. Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. Third Edition. 3s. 
London: W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY WRITERS. 
Just Ouk and may be had, post free, on application by lette 
CATALOGUE OF WRITERS OF SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, and of Works illustrative of the period, ks 
AUTOGRAPHS and MANUSCRIPT LETTERS of the PRINCIPAL REFORMERS: 
RARE EDITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURES; 
And ‘tion of Works relating to the WALDENSES AND ALBIGENSES, 
Sule, by C. J. Stewart, 11, King William-street, West Strand, London. 


CORREC TED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
Now ready, 4 new edition, a, corrected and revised, in 2 vols, Svo, 


. cloth, of 
{LUGFL’S COMPLET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. 


With great Addi- 
tions and Improvements, by C, A. Feininec, German Master at the Royal Military 
A ademy, Woolwich, and ‘the City of London School; Dr. A. Hzimann, Professor of 
German at the Lon U rsity College; and OxeNrorD, Esq. 

published, new and cheaper edition. 
An ABRIDG MeN T "ot the SAME, for Younger Students, Tra- 
vellers, &c. By J. Oxenrorp and C, A. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d., strongly 
bound, 


London: Warrraxer and Co., Dvtav and Co., and D. Nett. 


DES a, HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY M. DELILLE. 
ady, in 12mo., price 7s. roan, a new edition of 
BREGE de L 


HISTOIRE de FRANCE, extrait de l'Histoire 
de l'Abbé Millot, par M. Des Canarengs. Continuée dabord, jusqu’a la Révo- 
lution de Juille:, 1430, par J.C. H. Tarvex; et ensuite, jusqu’au Rétablissement de 
Empire, sous Napoléon IIL, par J. Professcur a Hospital et 
} Evole de la Cité de Londres, ‘auteur d’ une Grammaire Francaise, 
London : Longman and Co.; ; Hamilton =e Co. ; Simpkin and Sos Whittaker and 
and Co. and Rivineton: C. Law; and Piper and ‘Co. 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Recently published, in 2 vole. pp. 
NEW PIC LIONAKY of the ITALIAN and "ENGLISH 
J LANGUAGES: Based upon that of Baggett, and containing, among other 
istions and improve ments, numerous neologisms relating to the Arts and Sciences ; 
of the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, Compiled by 
Joux Dav and GUGLIELMO ComELatTI. 
London: and Co,; Wairtaxer and Co.; 
propri vors. 


Dvurav and Co.; and other 


NEW ames - OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
ow ready, 12mo, price 6s, cloth. 

rPHE CYROPA DIA UF XENOPHON. From the Text of 

Dindorf, with English Notes, By the Rev. G. M. Gozuas, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Also, lately published, uniform with the above. 

rI\HE FAST! of OVID, with English Notes. By F. A. Paney, 

M.A., editor of “ Aeschylus,” &c.,12mo. Priee 5s, cloth, 


ORACE. By the Rev. A. J. Macteane, M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward the Sixth’s School, Bath; from his edition in “The Biblic- 
th ca Ciassica,” abridged. Price 66. 6d, cloth, 


J. CAESARIS COMMENTARIT DE BELLO GALLICO, 
@ With English Notes, Preface, Introduction, &. By Lona, M.A, for- 
mesly Fellow of Trinity C ‘olle ze. Cambridge. 


C= de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, with 

Notes, and an Index by Lone, M.A. 12mo, 4, 6d, cloth 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with an Introduction, Notes, Maps, 
&e. By the Rev. J. F. Macuremann, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Master 


Of we Grammar School, Kipon. New edition, lamo,, 6s, cloth. 
Wuuttaxex and Ave Maria-lane; and G, Bert, Fleet-street, 


12mo, 5s, 6d. cloth, 


Dts QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCVIL., is published 


The Papal Government. 
Paris— Public Works and Improve- 
Ill, The — of the Civil War— 


ments, 
M. Gui VII. The American Question, 
IV. Police ‘Thieves. 
Muraay, Albemarle-street. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CUXL., is just published. 


CONTENTS: 

VIII. Supreme Courts of A 
1X. Remains of William Ascher 
X. Memoirs by Sir R 


II. Grote as an Historian. 


I. Lewis on the Credibility of Early 
Roman History, 
II. Diary of General Patrick Gordon, 


III. Growth of the Map of Loudon, Catholic Questi 

1V. Samuel Rogers, XI. Great Britain ond the nti 
V. Cavallier and the Camisards, States. 

VI. The Coins of Greece, Note on the Suez Canal. 


VI. Heinrich Heine. 
London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


FOR TRA 
Now ready, y, price One Shillin, 
LFIERI; HIS LIFE, ADVENLU 2ES, “AND WORKS. By 
Author of “Hamon and Catar, or the Two Races,” 
“ Arvon,” &. 
“There are many passages in this narrative of no ordinary vigour, both in narrative 
and description.” — British Quarterly Review, 
“The style is as concise as Alfieri himself could have wished; while the translations 
are far beyond any yet offered in English of this great Italian Author .’— Galloway 
Advertiser, Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


us in 
TPHE TREATMENT OF ‘THE INSANE without Mechanical 


Aan Restraints, By Joun Conotty, M.D., Consulting Physician to the Hanwell 
sylum, 


London: Evper, and Co., 65, corn 
Just published, in 2 vols., 8vo, price 28s. ¢ 


VHE LOST SOLAK SYSTEM OF THE “ANCIENTS 
COVERED. By Joun Witson, 
London: Lonaman, Krown, Greeny, Longmans, and Roperts. 
DR. KENNEDY'S GREEK VERSE MATERIALS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 
ALAESTRA MUSAKUM: or, Materials for Translation into 
Greek Verse, selected and aim sy arranged for use in Schools and 
Universities, By the Rev. B. H. Krnnepy, D.D,., Head Master of Shrewsbury School, 
Also by Dr. Kennepy, New Editions, 
ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, price 4s. 6d. 


PALAZSTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Prose 
price 6s, [ Recently sublished, 
ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, price 3s, 6d, 
TIROCINIUM;; or, First Latin Reading-Book, price 2s. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, price 5s. 
“ELEMENTARY LATIN VOCABULARY. New Edition in the press, 


THE CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, price 2s, 
London: Loxewan, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
Edition.—Sixth Thousand. 
y, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HINGS NO! r wii NERALLY KNOWN, tamiliarly explained. 
A Book for Old and Young. By Joay Timss, F.S.A 
“ A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book ; a ei as full of information 
as a pomegranate is full of seed.”"—Punch. 
By the same Author, Third Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly Fifty 
Personal Kecollections, With a Portrait. 800 closely printed pages, 14s. 
Davip Bocus, Fleet-street. 
eady, with Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 1 
Ges oF “LIF E AND MANNERS IN PERSIA. By 
Lady 


Years’ 


Mornay, Albemarle-street. 


ready, with Woodeu ts, pos 
TANDERINGS IN’ NORTHERN AFRICA, BENGHAZI, 
CYRENE, TILE OASIS OF SIWAH, &. By 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle-street. 


ow ready, with M ARkowsMITH, 
ARRATIVE OF AN N EXP "ORING VOYAGE up the RIVERS 
QUORRA and TSHADDA in 1854 By W. B. Barxir, M.D,, R.N 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY M. 
HE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 


1789, and on the Causes of that Event. By M. pg Tocqvevitte. Translated 
from the French, by Henry Reeve, Esq. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


s day, with 60 Woodeuts, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
JHE STEREOSCOPE ; Its History, Theory, Construction, and 
Application to the Arts, and to Education. By Sir Davip Brewster, D, é. L. 
in this Volume the Author has established the ouly correct optical principles upon 
which Photographic and Stereoscopic Portraits should be taken, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


THE LA‘ = = GEORGE CATHCART, 
Now iy, with Maps, 5vo, 12s. 
VHE MILITARY OP! i. Ta’ TIONS IN K AFFRARIA, which led 
to the Termination of the Kaffir War; and on the Measures for the future 
maintenance of Peace on the Fronticr of the Cape Colony, and for the Protection and 
Welfire of the People of South Africa, By the late Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir 
Carncant, K.C.B. Selected from his Correspondence, 
Joun Mvureay, Albemarle-street. 


eck, Post 8vo. 
POPULAR EDIT ION. “OF 


Dk. S\NDWITH’S JOURNAL 
Af As 4 SIEGE AND DEFENCE OF KARS, UNDER GENERAL SIR F. 
WILLIA 

af ethers sits Dr. Sandwith, whose devotion during this famous siege will live long in 
the grateful recollection of his countrymen, and whose admirable work shows that bis 
literary talents are as great as his professional skill and his gallantry in the field,”"—Zhe 
Altorney-General’s Speech, 

“Dr, Sandwith is a noble soldier, and deserves well of his country, He has borne 
a memorable part in a memorable siege, and he has told a soldier's story with a soldier's 
frankness.”— Times, 

“In the annals of British warfare the defence of Kars will stand out Fee ope | 
as one of the most remarkable instances on record of perseverance, endurance, skil 
and heroism. 

“The details of the defence have by this time been read and talked of throughout 
& breadth and length of the land, Thanks to the careful journal of Dr, Sandwith,”— 


Service Gazette, 
Joun Mupray, Albemarle-street, 
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WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’s LATIN GRAMMAR for 
Schools, Ninth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 
with Accmpencz, Syntax, Prosopy, and Transtation. Second Edition. 
12mo. 28% 
XENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELEGIACS. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


ATTHLA’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
Edition, 12mo. 3s, 


OLERIDGE'S S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


l6mo. 5s. 6d 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Seventy-eighth 
Edition, Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


N ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Forty-sixth Edition. 


Seventh 


Third Edition. 


Woodeuts, 12mo. 6s. 
ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. 


Woodeuts. 12mo. 


Sixth Edition. 


ITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Seventeenth 


Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
CHILDREN, Fourth Edition. 1Smo, Is, 64. 


ROKER’S STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition. Woodcuts, l6mo. 2s. 6 


ERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo, 7s. 


AMES’S FABLES OF AESOP. ‘Twenty-first Edition. 
100 Woodcuts, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


UNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST. Second Edition. Wood- 


cuts. 16mo. 3s, 


FOR 


With 


HE MONASTERY AND MOUNTAIN CHURCH. With 


Woodcuts. 16mo, 4s. 
qa READINGS FROM BYRON. Third Edition. 12mo. 


HILOSOPITY IN SPORT M: ADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. 
Seventh Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 7s, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s, 


Fighth Edition. Woodcuts. 
ESSE’S COUNTRY LIFE. Third Edition. Woodeuts. Fep. 
8vo. 6s, 


ORTER’S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. Second Edition. 


12mo. 3s, 6d 


ISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 


18mo, 3s, 
ISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. Third Edi- 


tion. 18mo. 3s. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


Classical Examiner in the University of London, 


The Following are Now Ready. 
R. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 
Based on the Works of Forcetiint and Freunp, 8vo, 21s, 
I. 
Rt. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Abridged from the above Work. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d, 


. WM. SMITIVS DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Second Edition. Woodcuts. Svo, £2 2s, 


Iv. 
R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTI- 
a "ne Abridged from the above Work. Woodeuts, Third Edition. 
rown 8yo. 7s, 6d, 


R. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, Woodeuts, 3 vols, 8vo. 


R .WM. SMITIT’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY, Woodcuts, (‘To be completed in 2 vols.) Vol. 1. 8vo. 36s, 


R. WM. SMITIIUS CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
from the larger Works, 3rd Edition, Svo. 15s. 


kh. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
Abridged from the above Work, Woodcuts, 3rd Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Compiled 


1x. 
Rh. WM. SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE; from the 
Earuixst Times to the Roman Congvest, with the History of Lireraturr 
and Arr, Woodeuts, 8th Edition, Crown Svo. 7s, 6d. 


IBRON'S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
MPIRE. A New a. Edited, each with Notes, By Dr, Wat. Surrn, 
Maps, 8/0 7s, 6d, cac 
JOHN SIURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


TO READING SOCIETIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 


{IGHT YEARS’ WANDERINGS in CEYLON. By 
5. W. Baker, Esq. 8vo. lis. 


APT. BURTON’S FIRST FOOTSTEPS in EAST 
AFRICA, or Exploration of Harar. 8vo. 18s. 


3. 
APT. BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE to MEDINA and 
MECCA. 3 vols. 8vo. £2 3s. 


4. 


EV. B. CAPMAN’S HISTORY of GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


5. 
bey and HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES 
of ST, PAUL. New Edition. 2 vols., square Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Je FOOD of LONDON. ee G. Dopp, Author of 
“ British Manufactures.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
i RS. H. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL KEPT DURING 
THE RUSSIAN WAR. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
8. 
{ LEMISH INTERIORS. By the Writer of a “Glance 
behind the Grilles.” Feap. 8vo. 7s. 61. 
9. 
AND EVERETTS MEMOIRS, &c., of 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 7 vols. £3 13s. 6d. 
10. 


R. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
> — THE ACCESSION OF JAMES IL. Vols. LI and IV. 
vo. 


ll. 
ANSTEIN’S MEMOIRS OF RUSSIA (1727-1744). 


Re-edited by a “HertrorpsHire Incumbent.” Post 8vo. 12s. 


12. 
EV. C. MERIVALE'S HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDER THE EMPIRE. Vols. IV. and V. 8vo. 32s. 

13. 
USSIA, its RISE and PROGRESS, TRAGEDIES 
AND REVOLUTIONS. By Rev. T. Mityer, M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

14. 


AND ERZEROUM. By Lieutenant-General 
W. Moyreiru, F.R.S. 


15. 
DA PFEIFFER’S LADY'S SECOND JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 
16. 
ORTION OF THOMAS RAIKESS JOURNAL 
kept from 1831 to 1847. Vols. I. and II. Post 8vo. 21s. 
17. 
\ EMOIRS, &., OF THOMAS MOORE. Edited by 
the Right Hon, Lonp Joun M.P. 8vols. Post 8vo. £44s. 
18. 
T= DANES AND THE SWEDES. By C. H. Scorz, 
Author of “ The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea.” Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
19. 


ELECTIONS FROM SOUTHEY’S LETTERS. Edited 
by the Rev. J. W. Warrer, B.D. Complete in 4 vols. Post Svo. 45s. 


20, 
EMOIR of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH: with a 
Selection from his Letters. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 
21. 
HAKSPEARES ENGLAND. By G. W. Troxnsvry, 
Author of “ History of the Buccaneers.” 2 vols. Crown Svo. 21s, 
EHSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT, &e.,of AUSTRIA. 


Translated by Franz er. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


23. 
APTAIN WHITTINGHAM'S NOTES of the EX- 
PEDITION AGAINST RUSSIAN SETPILEMENTS, EASTERN 
SIBERIA, &. Post 8vo., 10s. Gd. 
T= PAST CAMPAIGN. By N. A. Woops, late 
Special Correspondent to the Morning Herald, 2 vols, Post Svo. 21s. 


Nou ON BOOKS: A Quarterly Analysis of Works 
published by Messrs, Lonemay and Co. No, V. dito. gratis. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE BLOCKADE OF KARS; including the Letters and Diaries of General Sir W. Fenwick Williams, Teesdale, 
and the late Captain Thompson. By Colonel ATWELL Lake, C.B. Post 8yo, with Portraits of General Sir W. Fenwick hen, -C.B., and 
Colonel Lake, C. ‘Bot Os. 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


A Novel. By Cuartrs Reapz, Author of “Christie Johnstone,” and “Peg Woffington.” 3 vols. (Just Ready. 


Ill. 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. 


By the Author of “Salad for the Solitary.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


THE CROWN WARD. 


A Historical Novel of the Days of James I. By Arcnrpatp Boyp, Author of “The Duchess,” and “The Cardinal.” 3 vols. 
“Tn constant and sustained adventure, Mr. Boyd makes good a claim to be classed with Scott.”— Press. [Now Ready. 


EXPOSITION OF THE TYPES AND ANTITYPES OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By the Hon. Lady Scorr. Post 8vo. 5s. [Now Ready. 


WANDERINGS IN THE HIGH ALPS. 


By ALFRED W118, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. With Four Illustrations. 10s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


vil. 


THE OLD GREY CHURCH. 


A Novel. By the Author of “Trevelyan,” and “Marriage in High Life.” 3 vols. [Now Ready. 


“ It is indeed a very interesting story.”—Morning Post. 
“ Tt has a simple, touching style, which has a pordiar charm of its own,”—Atheneum, 


THE ISRAELITISH AUTHORSHIP OF THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS 
VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE INCORRECT OBSERVATIONS RECENTLY MADE BY THE REV. ARTHUR = STANLEY, IN HIS “SINAI 
AND PALESTINE.” By the Rev. Cuarzes Forster, B.D., Author of “ The One Primeval Language.” 8vo. [Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF THE “OTTOMAN TURKS, 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE PRESENT TIME. Chiefly based upon Von Hammer. By Professor Creasy, 
Professor of History at University College, London. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps. 28s. [Now Ready. 


CLARA; OR, SLAVE. LIFE IN EUROPE. 


With a Preface. By Sir ARcnrIBALD Axtson, Bart. Second Edition. 3 vols. [Now Ready. 


“ All the world will want to read this work.”—Atlas, 
“ It will amuse any novel reader of any country,”—Atheneum, 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT. 


With an Account of her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George IV. By the Hon. CHaries LANGDALE.  8v0, 
with Portraits. 10s. 6d. [Now Ready. 
“ At length Mrs. Fitzherbert’s genuine story is made completely public.” —Times, 


xII. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE GUARDS IN THE CRIMEA; 


FROM THEIR DEPARTURE TO THE ae OF SEBASTOPOL. By Freprricx Rosrnson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to the Fusilier Guards. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Duke of Cambridge. 14s. [Now Ready. 


XIIt. 


HISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL, AND THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES IL. 


By M. Guizor, Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, [Now Ready. 


xIv. 


SERMONS IN STONES; 


OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. By D. M‘Austanp. lvol. 5s. [Now Ready. 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR. DAYS. 


By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoats ow “tea and Jamzs Acton Epwarps, at their Office 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
we Wier Parxer and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.—July 19, 1856. 
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